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Drought. 


By B. Puryear, LL. D., Professor of Chemistry 
in Richmond College. 





Who feels like work, who can work, under 
this dead September heat? ‘Will scientists 
explain why the same temperature in June 
and September is so much more intolerable 
in the latter case? Is the September heat 
unpolarized heat? Certain it is that a tem- 
perature which we can easily bear in June 
is grievously distressing in September. Who 
will rise to explain ? 

One would think that, having been accus- 
tomed to the heat of summer, we could bet- 
ter bear a high temperature in September 
than in the early summer, but it is not so. 

Bat we are contending now not with heat 
only, but with a seyere and protracted 
drought. The drought now upon us is 
severe, because the atmosphere is extremely 
arid. Droughts occurring at the same sea- 
sons in different years, and with the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere the same, may be 
very unequally disastrous. In one case the 
blades of corn may twist and wilt in ten 


_anothe: 


“not at all. Why? We must remember that 


seventy-five per cent., and frequently more, 
of living vegetation is water, and that this 
water is just as much a part of the plant as 
the condensed solids that constitute the veg- 
etable skeleton. Now, water is always pass 

ing, by evaporation, from the leaves of plants, 

and the rate of evaporation depends chiefly 
upon the hygrometric condition of the atmos- 
phere. When the atmosphere is very dry, it 
sucks up moisture from plants rapidly; 
when the atmosphere is humid, evaporation 
takes place slowly, and is arrested altogether 
when the atmosphere is saturated with aque- 
ous vapor. It is obvious then that evapora- 
tion may take place very rapidly during a 
drought, making the drought disastrous; or 
very slowly, so making the drought compar- 
atively harmless. For more particular illus- 
tration, let us say that it has not rained for 
two weeks, and that the atmosphere is very 
dry. In such a case plants lose water by 
evaporation rapidly, and immediate and 
serious damage ensues. 

But if, while no rain falls, the atmosphere 
all the time is humid, evaporation will take 
place slowly and plants will suffer but little, 
if atall. The loss of water by evaporation 
from the leaves, when the atmosphere is 
humid, is so small that it is supplied, or near- 
ly supplied, by the water constantly introdu- 
ced by the roots, and hence the drought may 
be much protracted before inflicting serious 
detriment on growing vegetation. A drought 
then of a given length and with a certain 
temperature may be disastrous. In another 
year and at the same season, another drought 
equally long, and accompanied by the same 
temperatare, may oecur and do but little 
damage, In the former case the atmosphere 
is dry, and evaporation is rapid; in the lat- 
ter the atmosphere is liumid and evaporation 
is slow. 

Have we any remedy against droughts? 








To no inconsiderable extent we have, and 
that remedy is deep plowing. 

1. Deeply plowed lands receive,when rains 
are abundant, into their substance all or 
nearly all the water that falls; none or little 
runs off from the surface. . Such lands have 
therefore a larger storehouse of water, from 
which plants may draw their supplies—crops 
will stand a drought better for this reason. 
But the farther the water sinks into the sub- 
stance of the soil, the smaller is the amount. 
which the hot sun of summer will evaporate. 
Twelve inches beneath the surface, the soil is 
many degrees cooler in summer than the sur- 
face, and hence if the soil be once saturated 
to that depth, much less water is dissipated 





and lost by solar heat. Deeply plowed lands, 
therefore, not only receive into their sub- 
stance more water, when rains are copious, 
but hold this water with greater grip and 
tenacity. 

2. A deeply pulverized soil is permeable 
by the atmosphere, and the atmosphere, how 
dry soever, always contains some aqueous 
vapor, In a perfectly dry atmosphere our 
hayes would shrivel in a very few hours in- 
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the aqueous megs of heat, and 80 oparena 
into water and deposits it just where it is 
most needed, about the rootlets of plants, 
In other words, in deeply plowed lands dew 
is being deposited in varying quantities all 
the time about the roots. Here is another 
reason why crops'stand droughts better in 
deeply plowed lands. 

8. Water is always rising from below by 
the capillarity of the soil, but it rises slowly 
through a hard and compact soil—with ease 
through a deeply pulverized soil. Hence the 
more deeply the soil is plowed, the larger 
will be the amount of water drawn up from 
below by capillary attraction. 

Can philosophy draw comfort from 4 
drought? When the fields are dry and 
parched, when the water courses are failing, 
and our domestic animals are pinched both 
for food and water, and the farmers’ hopes 
are blasted—are there no compensating 
advantages? We think there are, and we 
give them for the comfort of the despairing 
and despondent. During a drought the soil 
is collecting its forces and recuperating its 
energies for better work in the ensuing sea- 
son. Let us see. 

If from a damp cellar we take a cube of 
cut sugar and touch a point to water, the 
water will strike slowly through the mass of 
sugar. But if we take a cube of cut sugar 
made perfectly dry by exposure to the hot 
sun, and touch it to water, the water in a 
moment flashes through the lump. The diff- 
erence with which the two lumps receive 
water is striking and obvious. The dry 
lump in a tenth of the time will receive ten 
times as much water into its substance as the 
moist lump. It is just so with the earth—the | 
dry lump of sugar represents the earth in 
drought ; the drier vhe soil, the stronger is 
the tendency of water to rise from below to 


ce it is only soluble matter in the soll that 





the surface, where it is evaporated. But 
water never comes to the surface simply as’ 


water; it must come charged with all the 
soluble material which it has encountered in 
its ascent to the surface ; it brings with it the 
nitrates, the sulphates, the alkaline salts and 
compounds, which have been exposed far 
below to its solvent action. When a solid is 


dissolved in water, itis no longer solid, but, 


is as liquid as water, and must go wherever 
the water goes. It can part company with 
the water only at or near the surface, where 
the water changes its form and becomes va- 
por. But these salts lately dissolved in 
water bécome solid again when the water is 
lost by evaporation. The more severe and 
protracted the drought, the greater the depth 
from which the water will rise, and hence 
the greater its opportunity of meeting and 
dissolving solids and bringing them in solu- 
tion to the surface, where they are deposited 
for the benefit of the ensuing crop. During 
a drought then, that mightiest power in the 
universe, that exhaustless source of all pow- 
er, the great sun, is drawing up from depths 
‘inaccessible to the spade and the plow, the 


‘soluble matter of the earth, and putting it} 
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can feed the growing plant. The substances 
that the plant derives from the soil are solids 
ordinarily ; but they did not get into the 
plant as solids—all come up into the vegeta- 
ble circulation in solution. 

Again, no mechanical reduction could put 
this material, brought up by water, in so 
commiauted a condition. It was lately dis- 
solved, more finely divided than could be 
effected by the boasted machinery of our day. 
When the water leaves it, it is therefore in 
the best possible condition for solution again. 
It is fully and freely available in consequence 
of its excessive comminution, far more s0 
than if the same amount of the same fertili- 
zing material had been ground and bolted by 
the most perfect machinery at our command. 

A year of hard drought is sure to be fol- 
lowed, if the seasons be moderately favora- 
ble, by a year of plenty. The crop gets the 
advantage of all the soluble material drawn 
up and deposited near the surface during the 
drought of the preceding year. 
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Green Manuring, 


By our Paris Correspondent. 





The summer has been very warm and dry, 
but on the whole cannot be described as 
drought; and this leads me to the subject of 
green manuring, which is steadily making 
way in the warm zones of France, and on 
light soils thus presenting all the conditions 
of success. A plant which borrows from 
the soil to grow, repays, when plowed in, 
capital and interest in dying and decompos- 
ing on the spot. This is the reason why 
lands are laid down in grass to grow rich. 


The organic manure that’ ‘we bury in the | 


soil contains soluble and insoluble matters, 
‘the latter predominating. ' 

serve to immediately feed the plant and be 
assimilated but for the second, they must 
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‘utilize them. 


‘The first can 








undergo fermentation to dissolve their parts 
or elements, and so give place to the pro- 
duction of new soluble compounds and 
gases. No food can reach the plant except 
in a state of extreme division, as the absorb- 
ing pores of the little roots are so delicately 
fine as to take up only liquids or gases. 

It.is under the triple influence of heat, air 
and humidity, that the decomposition of 
organic matter takes place in the soil. 
Green or vegetable are evidently cold ma- 
nures. Their action is slow; their decom- 
position difficult ; they contain too small a 
quantity of saline matters,or saline matters 
of an insoluble character; or they may be 
of a too aqueous nature, The charscter of 
the soil has a good deal to do with respect to 
the action of vegetable manures. In sandy 
soils the decomposition is more rapid, be- 
cause the air and the agents of decay have 
freer access, while in the case of clays, de- 
composition proceeds more slowly, as their 
tenacity excludes air and heat. The humus 
in a clay soil is hastened in its decay by 
tillage, which opens it to the influences of 
the atmosphete. For similar reason if a 
dy soil be tilled too frequently, the ma- 
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The plowing down of green crops before 
arriving at maturity is perhaps the earliest 
form of manuring land, and may be also the 
last. It is @ precious auxiliary in localities 
where roads do not exist fer carting farm- 
yard manure, or are impracticable as on 
mountain slopes. Rape, aftermaths, lupines, 
buckwheat, rye, beans and turnips are the 
plants chiefly employed in green manuring. 
The Germans, and they are right, patronize 
too, a mixture, as turnips and spurrey. The 
more rapidly such plants grow and develope 
plenty of leaves the better. Before being 
plowed in they are rolled or mown. When 
in flower is the best time to utilize such 
plants; they are richer too in alkalis, as Dr. 


‘Sace points out, that is the period selected 


by manufacturers of vegetable ashes for cut- 
ting. In Belgium, the weeds of the canals 
are cut in spring, and carted to land pre- 
pared for potatoes ; drills are open four inches 
deep, the seed dropped, and the green weeds 
spread over it, the whole being covered with 
the hoe. This manuring does not tell on any 
subsequent crops. 

In Bretagne and the northwest of France, 
rushes and heather are employed ; these are 
generally strewn first on a road, to be 
bruised by the traffic. In the Upper Pyrenees, 
lupine is sown in autumn and in May, when 
in flower, is plowed in ; this forms an excel- 
lent ‘preparation for Maize. In Tarn et Ga- 
ronne, Sainfoin is sown in the vineyards and 
plowed down; on light soils vetches and 
buckwheat are in favor, and séem to be 
preferred of late on the calcareous lands of 
Champagne. The Prussian farmiers prefer 
yellow lupine ; the Belgians lean to spurrey, 
and adopt the excellent plan of spreading a 
little farm-yard manure, and covering both 
simultaneously. In the Luxembourg, the 
slopes of Erézé have been made arable by 
green manuring five years in succession, 
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At best, plowing down green plants can be 
only half mies ———. 


sidiy in 0s gO whee a alae of 
a calcareous, sandy, granite or schistose 
character, such is not to be overlooked. 
Green manuring never affects the flavor of 
products, nor removes anything from their 
delicacy. . Piss | 


How to Prepare Stalk Ground for Wheat. 
BY TUR Durr Cauex FARMERS’ Cun. 


Messrs. Wm. Webster, R. John Rogers and 
Wm. Munnikbuysen were appointed to in- 
spect Mr. Moores’ farm and report to the 
club, but were unable to make the inspection, 
in consequence of the rain. They were 
familiar with the farm, however, and reported 
at once. Mr. Webster said that the farm 
looked well and everything about it was done 
ina farmer-like way. If he had a friend who 
wished his boy to learn farming, he would 
recommend him to send the boy to Mr. Moores 
if he could. Mr. Rogers said Mr. Moores 
might justly be termed a progressive farmer, 
one who improves as constantly and rapidly 
as any farmer we have. He has a fine field of 
corn. His wheat, which yielded 30 bushels to 
the acre, Mr. Moores regarded as a failure. 
His cattle are well advanced for cattle which 
have not been stabled or grained. He has a 
smal! but fine flock of sheep and his Essex 
hogs are very nice. Taking the farm al] over 
there are as few foul fence corners on it as on 
any farm he knewof. Mr. Moores had done 
more to improve the roads than any farmer 
in the neighborhood. Mr. Munnikhuysen 
said there was really nothing to criticize. 

Mr. Lochary remarked that Mr. Moores 
had an eye to comfort as well as profit in 





The question selected for discussion was: 


How To Prepanx STaLuK-GRouND FOR 
WueEatT, 

And to our friend of the diyis we are in- 
debted for the following report : 

Mr. Moores said that putting stalk-ground 
in wheat was comparatively a new thing. 
Only during the last .30 years have farmers 
thought of doingit. . His success with stalk- 
ground wheat has been all the way from 3 to 
40 bushels to the acre, and he thought a good 
deal was yet to be learned on the subject. 
The first thing to do is to have the corn 
ground clean of weeds and grass, by keeping 
the corn thoroughly worked. The mode of 
shocking the corn is also important. Most 
farmers occupy three rows for their shocks 
when two will do, and space be saved for the 
wheat.—His mode of shocking is to take a 
row.of corn instead of a middle space for the 
centre of the shock. Nine rows on each side 
are cut and carried to the centre row, the 
braces being made by tieing the corn from 
each of the rows adjoining the centre one. 
Thus only two spaces are occupied by the 
shocks, When the corn is shocked between 
the rows, a3 is usually done, three spaces are 
occupied. 

It is a question whether it is better to plow 
the ground or not. Some of the best farmers 
always plow. Mr. Moores instanced Mr. 
Hosea Barnes, who plows stalk ground for 
wheat and has better success, perhaps, than 
atiy farmer in Harford county. Much de- 
pends, probably, on the kind of soil, whether 
heavy or light. A light soil might give bet- 
ter results by merely cultivating it, and a 
heavy soil by plowing. His experience was 
that he had the best wheat where he culti- 

, vated the ground, but he was not satisfied 
that it isthe best way. He had come to the 
conclusion that where stalk-ground is culti- 
vated for wheat the early part of October is 
the best time to sow. The land should be 


stirred as soon as the corn is off, to get rid of 


any grass that may be there, and then stirred 
again before seeding. He regarded Fultz 


wheat as the best for stalk-ground and sows 


Wm. D. Léesaid his plan Cultivate 
stalk-ground and drill the w in, . It is 
hu-| cheaper than plowing. On white-osk soil 


Fultz wheat having failed, 4 or 5 years ago, 
he has since sowed red wheat. 

Thos. A. Hays said that last year he sowed 
stalk-ground wheat in September, on heavy 
soil. The most of it was plowed, but part of 
it was put in with a cultivator. It was all 
planted at the same time. The result was 
that he bad half as much more wheat where 
the ground was plowed. He would plow it, 
roll with a heavy roller and drill. It is a 
mistake to harrow. It is important to work 
the ground thoroughly when wheat is put in 
with a cultivator. It is convenient to work 
over the corn stalks. 

Robert E. Morgan said he did not sow 
much corn-ground wheat. One year he ran 
a drill over a small piece, sowing 2 pecks of 
seed and 300 Ibs. of phosphate to the acre. 
Then he went over it again, drilling the same 
quantity of seed and phosphate. Theground 
had no previous preparation. It was the 
best wheat he ever raised. If ground is hard 
and full of weeds it is better to plow it. 

R. Harris Archer said that the land on 
which he was reared would do better by cul- 
tivating stalk-ground for wheat. It is also 
an incentive to keep the corn well worked 
and clean. Even if pretty dirty it is better to 
work it thoroughly with a cultivator than to 
plow it. He cuts the stalks ten inches high 
and does not disturb them until the following 
spring. Then a roller is run over them the 
same way as it is intended to run the reaper 
and horse rake. The stalks do not then in- 
terfere with cutting and are not raked up 
with the wheat. He did not think anything 
is lost by shocking the corn over three instead 
of two rows. It gives more ground for oats 
which are handy te have. He cuts 18 rows 
together, leaving 15 for wheat. It can then 
be drilled without any lossof ground. Grass 
seed is better on plowed ground, and if the 
field is intended for grass it should be plowed. 
the next year, leveled down, and sowed again 
in wheat and grass. 

Dr. W. W. Hopkins said he was not much 
encouraged by his limited experience in put- 
ting stalk-ground in wheat. The first time 
he plowed and had an indifferent crop. The 
next time he shovel-plowed the ground, drill- 
ed in the wheat and again had an indifferent 
crop. He sowed the middle of October. 

Wm, Munnikbuysen's experience was like 
Mr. Archer’s. He had tried both ways and 
decidedly preferred cultivating, even if the 
land is a little filthy. Heavy soil is likely to 
run together and pack when plowed, and on 
light soil cultivating isdecidedly best. Stalk- 
ground wheat is the cheapest that can be 
raised. He seldom sows stalk-ground in 
grass, but plows it the following fall. He 
had seen but little difference between late 
and early sowing om stalk-ground. Stir it 
well, let it lay and stirit again before sow- 
ing.— When wheat was cradled he rolled the 
stalks the reverse way the cradle went, but 
where a reaper is used the stalks should lie 
with the course of the reaper. When stalk- 
ground wheat is plowed it should never be 
harrowed, but should be heavily rolled and 
drilled. ‘The plowman should be careful to 
take the whole row of stalks and avoid cross- 
ing the rows. 

James Lee always cultivates corn-ground 
and drills in the wheat, sowing his entire 
crop in September. The corn stalks are 
broken in winter. He uses a binder and 
therefore does not horse-rake. Last year his 
early sowed wheat was the best. A week 
ago he would have said Fultz wheat was the 
best, but he had threshed out some Russian 
wheat which turned out well. This year he 
will sow 15 acres out of 85 or 90 in Russian 
and the rest in Fultz. He had seen little 
difference in ‘the yield from stalk-ground as 
compared with fallow-ground wheat. 


plowing might be better than cultivating. | 


mistake in putting in stalk-ground wheat by 


found he could raise more wheat by plowing 
than by cultivating stalk-ground for wheat. 
He rolls the stalks down before plowing, and 
applies salt and kainit to the plowed ground ; 
then rolls and drilis. His corn gfound is 
generally covered with manure in the spring 
and turned down, but had gotten the same 
results from fields too far from the barn to be 
manured in the spring. The best time to sow 
stalk-ground is from the 10th to the 13th of 
October. . Has tried the Russian, the Rice 
and the Fultz wheat. The Fultz did best, the 
Rice being the poorest. The Russian stood 
better than the Fultzandislater. His aver- 
age yield for the last 6 or 7 years has been 35 
bushels. He uses pure bone. 

Wn. Webster believed in the thorough cul- 
tivation of any crop if. we expect success. 
There is only one redeeming feature in culti- 
vating instead of plowing stalk-ground for 
wheat, which is, that it can be put in more 
rapidly and easily. He did not think the ex- 
perience of two years would decide anything 
for or against a mode of farming, because in 
notwo years are the conditions of climate, &c., 
precisely similar. He could not see how so 
much could be raised by cultivating as by 
plowing stalk-ground, because in cultivating 
you lose the rows where the corn stood. Be- 
sides, every time a drill tooth strikes a corn 
stalk, fertilizers and seed are both wasted, 
and the wheat can not be cleanly saved. If 
the field is mowed afterwards it can not be 
done with much satisfaction. The stalks 
should be rolled down, the ground plowed 
with a light two horse plow, rolled but not 
harrowed, and then drilled. Mr. Woolsey 
says he has better results where the ground 
is plowed. 

Mr. Archer said some lands must be packed, 
to which Mr. Webster replied that rolling 
would pack the land sufficiently. The wheat 
crop requires more tillage before sowing 
than any other crop raised. You can raise 
more wheat by plowing than by cultivating, 
and it can be put in without extra team. 
Besides soil will wash less when plowed than 
when cultivated. Wheat that will ripen by 
the ist of July is the only kind that can be 
relied on in Harford. The Fultz had proved 
to be the best. 

R. John Rogers had tried both cultivating 
and plowing stalk-ground, and had come to 
the conclusion that plowing is the better plan, 
although wheat will sometimes grow under 
any circumstances. He did not think plow- 
ing for wheat involved a great amount of 
extra labor as compared with cultivating. 
His plan is to cut the corn stalks at the ordi- 
nary height, while green, with a sharp hoe. 
Then there is nothing in the way of plowing 
thoroughly. In plowing every corn row 
must be turned down. The ground is then 
rolled and harrowed. He would drill no 
grain without first harrowing the ground. 
The roots of the corn he has found, will not 
be pulled up by the drill. Ifthe stalks are 
left on the roots they can not be turned down 
flat, and you can not harrow the ground. 
By his plan there are no stalks in the way 
when the wheat is cut. No large yield of 
late wheat would induce him to sow it, the 
risk of failure being too great. 

John B. Wysong said on his land plowing 
is best. He rolls the stalks down, plows and 
sometimes harrows. Ifthe ground is prop- 
erly plowed and clean harrowing is not neces- 
sary. When he intends to seed corn ground 
he cuts the stalks close to the ground. Ifa 
coat of manure has been turned down for the 
corn it is of decided advantage to plow the 
land for wheat in order to bring the manure 
to the surface. When Fultz wheat appear- 
ed to deteriorate, a few years ago, he began 
to sow Keyes’ Prolific, and has continued to 
do so, but thought he would go back to the 








1} bushels to the acre. 


George Wilson thought farmers made a 
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Col. Robert 8. Rodgers said there seemea 
to be a difference of opinion on the subject, 
but the weight of the argument was in favor 
of plowing the land, if it is heavy, and treat- 
ing it in the same way as fallow land. The 
great object is to secure a crop of grass the 
next season, which is difficult to do when the 
ground is left rough.—Fultz 1s°the variety 
generally sowed in his neighborhood. 

8. M. Lee preferred not to plow corn ground 
for wheat, but would cultivate it and get it 
in fair order, He was sativfied that plan is 
best on chocolate colored or gray stone light 
land. Some white clay land might need 
plowing. He had occasionally seen good 
results from plowing, but 9 out of 10 times a 
better crop is obtained by cultivating. He 
uses @ heavy four horse drag, which will 
loosen the land sufficiently to drill it. There 
is no difficulty in setting the land in grass, 
as it can be pastured if left too rough to mow. 
He had seldom failed to get the land sufficient- 
ly level for mowing. He sets his mower 
higher than most people do, as he thought 
cutting it too closely injured the grass. He 
thought the kind of wheat sowed on corn 
ground need not be different from that ordi- 
narily used on fallow ground. He drillsin 1} 
bushels or sows 2 bushels broadcast. He 
seldom fails to get a set of clover on stalk 
ground, when cultivated.—Would leave it 
two years and then turn under a crop of 
clover. 

Edward P. Moores preferred cultivating. 
On 8 acres of tomato ground, one-half was 
plowed and prepared well, the other being 
cultivated and the wheat drilled ia roughly. 
The latter produced about 5 bushels more 
wheat to the acre.—Both were planted late, 
the cultivated portion later than the other. 
To raise wheat the ground ought to be 
thoroughly cultivated. 

8. A. Williams was in favor of stalk- ground 
wheat, not so much from pecuniary con- 
siderations, as because it formed part of a 
system of farming mapped out for him when 
he undertook the management of his father’s 
farm, under which the farm had improved. 
Part of this system is to put corn-ground 
every year in wheat, applying bone and 
sowing clover alone. The year afterwards 
the clover is cut, the second crop being allow- 
ed to grow up, and is plowed down for wheat. 
The farm speaks for itself as to. the benefit 
of that system. So far as the method of pre- 
paring the ground, he would have said, by 
cultivation, but he must confess that his 
views were shaken by the results Messrs. 
Barnes and Rogers had achieved by plowing. 
He was in favor of Fultz wheat, and usually 
has two-thirds as much wheat from corn as 
from fallow ground. He had succeeded in 
getting a set of cloverevery year in the last six 
except one, when it was partially succcssful. 

Harry Wilson also preferred cultivating 
the ground thoroughly and dr‘lling it. You # 
will ordinarily succeed in getting a set of 
grass with stalk-ground wheat, but he did 
not advise that method, and plows stubble 
for that purpose. Generally sows red wheat 
on stalk-ground, as it will stand later sowing 
than Fultz. On fallow ground he sows 
Fultz. 

Thomas Lochary said he worked. his corn 
until the beginning of harvest. After har- 
vest he cleans out the weeds thoroughly with 
hoes, Has tried several times plowing part 
of the field and cultivating the other, and 
could see no difference in the wheat. He 
sows clover on the corn-ground wheat and 
mows it two years. If plowed it should be 
the way the corn rows run. The ground 
should be rolled in the spring before it gets 
too hard. 

Adjourned to meet at Mr. James Lee's, 
October 4th. Subject: “Can land be 
brought to the highest state of fertility with- 
out the use of barn yard manure ?” 
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Seeding Wheat. 

John M. Stahl, in the Farm and Garden 
gives his views as follows: 

I believe the foremost advantage of drilling 
wheat is the ridged condition of the ground. 
Certain it is that it was the chief advantage 
in the early days of drills, for then there 
were no perfected force-feeds, and the hoes 
were comparatively rude, and as a result the 
grain was not distributed more evenly or 
covered more uniformly than if broadcasted. 
Leaving the ground ridged is no mean aid 
to the crops. The only protection which 
the wheat has during the winter is the snow. 
It would be an ample protection were it a 
continuous one. But snow does not lie 
throughout the winter, and we must make 
the most of what we have. The winds blow 
the snow off from the wheat. We feel this 
most in the frairie States; where the wind 
soon drifts the snow on the treeless, level 
land, uniess the snow should be very wet. 
On the hilly lands of other States, hill crest 
and sides are apt to be swept bare. Here 
we see the advantage of the ridges left by 
the drill. In the little hollows left between, 
the snow lies securely upon the wheat. 

The point then is to make these ridges as 
effective as possible. As the winter winds 
prevail mostly from the north, the ridges 
should not run north and south, but east 
and west. Then the wind will sweep across 
the ridges; otherwise it will sweep along 
them and catch up the snow in the hollows. 

The ridges should also be made as high 
and as enduring as possible. The way to 
accomplish this is to have the ground fine 
and solid; and it is in just such a seed-bed 
as this that wheat delights. Everything is 
gained and nothing lost by plowing the 
ground early, and then keeping the harrow 
and roller at work until every clod is re- 
duced to a powder, and the fine particles are 
forced closely together. The more opposi- 
tion the ground offers to the hoes the higher 
will they throw it into ridges, if fine; and 
the finer it is the more uniform the ridges 
will be, and the sooner will they become 
solid. 

When we consider the importance of the 
ridges we perceive that it is very injudicious 
to roll the ground after the wheat has been 
drilled. This levels down the ridges, and by 
forcing the earth down into the hollows, 
covers the grain too deep. I have never 
known this to be done that it did not result 
in a plain injury to the crops. Yet I often 
see it recommended by agricultural writers ; 
1 think they must have been theoretical 
men, who never stopped to think what the 
result of rolling after drilling must be. [ 
firmly believe in running the roller just 
ahead of the drill, and practice what I 
believe, in this case at least; but I would 
never aliow the roller to follow the drill. 

Leaving the ground ridged is not the only 
advantage drilling now has over broadcast- 
ing. With the force-feed arrangements, as 
now improved, the majority of the drills 
now distribute the grain much more uni- 
formly than can be done by hand. If the 
ground is at all rough, lumpy, and uneven, 
it is impossible to broadcast the seed evenly. 
Though it falls as it should, that striking 
against clods and ridges will fall into the 
depressions. Then very few, if any men, 
can throw grain in such a manner that it 
will fall evenly upon the ground ; and if 
there is a breeze blowing the grain will be 
distributed more unevenly. It is scarcely 
possible to place grain more evenly than it is 
done by a good force-feed drill. 

The drill will cover the seed at a more 
uniform depth than will broadcasting, no 
matter how often the ground is harrowed or 
brushed after the grain has becn broadcasted 
upon it, some seed will remain on the sur- 
face, while the balance will be covered at all 
depths not exceeding, say, six inches, That 





left upon the surface, will not, of course, 











germinate ; and nota little will be covered 
so deep that the plant never will reach the. 
surface, while many of the plants that do, 
will be so weakened by their long journey 
that they will be crowded down by their 
more fortunate neighbors, Hence seed is 
saved by drilling. When broadeasted, more 
seed must be used per acre than when drilled. 
On properly prepared ground, a drill will 
cover the grain very uniformly. The hoes 
will run at very nearly the same depth, and 
nearly the same amount of dirt will fall back 
upon each grain of seed. Hérein we see the 
advantage of a properly prepared seed-bed. 
In fact, it is apparent in every operation of 
seeding. When the ground is fitted rightly, 
the seed can be put in the ground in much 
better shape than where the ground is rough. 

I cannot see the advantages of clods on 
ground where the wheat is drilled. Cloddy 
ground spoils the ridges and the uniform 
covering of the seed. Where wheat is 
broadcasted, I believe ground slightly cloddy 
is the best, for snow will be held in the de- 
pressions between the clods (just where the 
wheat will fall), and as the clods are mel- 
lowed down by the frost during the winter, 
the disintegrated earth will fall upon the 
root of the wheat which the frost is contin- 
ually heaving above ground. But drill 
ridges accomplish both these advantages of 
the clods, and better. 

So. far as I know, the hoes of all wheat 
drills are made eight inches apart. I believe 
larger hoes, ten inches, or even a foot apart, 
would be better, and nearly every farmer to 
whom I have mentioned the matter has 
agreed with me. Larger hoes placed farther 
apart would throw up better and more en- 
during ridges, and the sun could better pene- 
trate among the wheat. 

I have frequently sowed wheat on ground 
so stumpy that it was impossible to drill it. 
Such ground I have ridged with diamond 
corn plows. The ground is thus plowed in 
“lands.” In the middle‘of the“ land” two 
furrows are made at the start, throwing the 
dirt out, or in opposite directions. ‘The next 
furrows are run in the same way, about six 
inches from the first. In this way the work 
is continued, constantly working towards 
the outside of the land. Plows-cutting six 
or seven inches should be used. These will 
leave furrows four or five inches wide, and a 
high ridge six inches wide between them. 
The wheat is sown broadcast on these ridges, 
and covered with a light brush. This is 
almost equivalent to drilling. If the ground 
is properly prepared, and care taken in 
making the furrows, the furrows will be of 
the same depth; and as the grain falls or 
bounces into the furrows, it will be covered 
uniformly, while fair ridges will be left after 
covering, to hold the snow. 

Broadcasting is a poor way to sow wheat 
on our Western prairies, where the land is 
level, there are no protecting timber belts, 
the winds are strong, and the snowfall is 
never great. It answers better in the east- 
ern and northeastern States; but even in 
those I consider drilling a much better way 
of seeding wheat. 

We do not pay that attention to the selec- 
tion of seed that we should. Some of my 
neighbors are very sure that wheat turns to 
cheat, but it has never done so for me, for I 
never sow cheat; and having never raised 
any, there is none in the ground to germinate 
when conditions are favorable. Cheat is a 
much more hardy plant than wheat, and the 
seed has greater vitality ; hence a seed rarely 
fails to germinate or a plant to grow, stool, 
and mature, and asa result cheat will gain 
very fast upon wheat. He who sows cheat, 
can understand what it is to sow the wind 
and reap the whirlwind. This is equally 

true of rye. The seed of rye has more 
vitality, and“the plant more vigor than of 
wheat. Almost every seed of rye is sure to 
mature a good stool. When we consider 


grain, to stool and head moderately well, it 
would increase six hundred fold,and that 
where we sowed s bushel, we would reap 
six hundred, we can understand how cheat 
and rye, which do stool and head moderately 
well, can gain so fast upon the wheat. 
“Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
reap,” and nothing more; sow pure wheat, 
and that alone. 

Sowing shrunken seed is shortsighted 
policy, though often done. Shrunken grains 
are not so good for seed as plump grains, 
The substance of the grain is a wise provi- 
sion of nature to nourish the plant until it 
can expand its foliage above ground, until 


soil, A shrunken grain may be consumed 
before the plant reaches above ground, and 
the plant must die. 

Parniers’ Assembly of Virginia, 
This Assembly met in Charlottesville 
on August 14th, there being present a 
large number of gentlemen engaged in the 
agricultural pursuits. A number of promi- 
nent gentlemen were present. It was, says 
the Jeffersonian, to which we are indebted 
for our report, a body of fine looking, intel- 
ligent gentlemen, whose appearance as well 
as their dignified, orderly and intelligent de- 
liberations would have elicited praise and 
favorable comment in any section, place or 
community. None could have attended the 
meetings of this organization without being 
pleased and instructed as well as being favor- 
ably impressed with the farming gentry of 
our State. 

The meeting was called to order at 12.15 
P. M. by Mr. W. W. Minor. 

On motion of Dr. J. R. Page, the chair ap. 
pointed a committee composed of the follow- 
gentlemen to select officers for the Assembly : 
O. Reierson, J. R. Wingfield, Dr. J. R. Page, 
L. N. Macon, Capt. Eugene Davis, R. B. 
Moon, W. F. Coleman, W. L. Heuser, Prince 
two | Edward; W. L. Buddeke, Orange; G. W. 
Clarke, Scotteville; H. B. Nicholas, Buck- 
ingham; Edward Ruffin, Hanover; Fenton 
Norman, Hanover; R. A. Fennall, Warren 
county. 

The committee presented the following 
report : 

President, Col. Robert Beverly. 

First Vice-President, Randolph Harrison. 

Second Vice-President, W. G. Merrick. 

Third Vice-President, W. F. Coleman. 

Secretary, H. M. Magruder. 

Assistant Secretary, James Wearmouth. 

The President on taking the chair deliy- 
ered a short address, stating some of the ob- 
jects of the organization, the work to be done 
by it and adverted to the fact that they rep- 
resented 76 per cent. of the population of 
Virginia, and claimed that the farming in- 
terests should be more properly represented 
in the councils of the nation ; thanking the 
body for the honor they had conferred on 
him, announced the mains ready for uel 
ness. 

Dr. J. R. Page aoe the appointment of 
a committee of three to suggest the order of 
business. The chairappointed Dr. J. R. Page, 
Major R. V. Gaines and Hon. B. J. Barbour. 

The committee reported that the articles 
to be read had not all been received, but that 
they would be called up, read and discussed, 
after Mr. Barbour, who would deliver the 
address of welcome, had concluded his re- 
marks; that the order of business be as fol- 
lows: meet daily at 10 o’clock A. M., adjourn 
2.80 P. M., to meet at 4 P.M, and some 
at 6.80 P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESsION. 

At half-past four the President introduced 
the Hon. B, J. Barbour, who delivered the 
address of welcome in his usual eloquent 

and brilliant style. 

Mr. Merrick offered the Sloreing.reeoln. 
tion: 

Resolwed, That a committee be appointed 








that if wheat were, without the loss ofia 


to draw up resolutions for the purpose of 






showing the object of this _ whether 
it is to be a permanent _ Or not, 
and who is te direct it. Which resolution 
was referred to the following committee: 
John E. Massey, George W. Clarke, Col. 
Rand Harrison, Dr. John R. Page and John - 
M. Johnson. 

Dr. John R, Page read a carefully prepared 
essay’on wheat culture. By permission, Hon. 
B. J. Barbour moved that a temporary 
treasurer be appointed to receive from the 
members such sums as they may feel dis- 
posed to contribute towards the expenses of 
the meeting, which motion was carried, and 
Captain J. R. Bryan was appointed to this 





which time it cannot utilize the food in the | office. 


Mr. Merrick opened the discussion of the 
subject of Dr. Page’s essay. He maintained 
that the farmers of our section should raise 
wheat only to get grass. The discussion was 
continued by Messrs. W. L. Heuser, H. M. 
Magruder and others. Dr. Page gave the 
results of several experiments on wheat. 
Col. Beverly gave his experience of floats 
and South Carolina phosphate in the expe- 
riments he had made, and gave as the result 
that he did not consider floats and potash 
worth buying. The discussion was closed 
by Mr. G. W. Clarke and Major Gainee, of 
Prince Edward. On motion of Mr. Barbour 
the meeting adjourned until 10 o'clock Fri- 
day morning. 
FORENOON sESsION OF 15TH. 

The Assembly was called to order by the 
President at the hour to which the Assembly 
adjourned. The minutes were read and ap- 
proved. Mr. Barbour called the attention of 
the gentlemen present to the fact that the 
Treasurer was ready to receive their sub- 
scriptions. Mr. Preston moved that the re- 
marks of each member in discussing the 
papers read should be limited to five minutes, 
which was adopted. 

The next business in order being the read- 
ing of an essay on drainage by Mr. Joseph 
Wilmer, that gentleman was called upon, 
but not responding, the next essay in order, 
“Science in Agriculture,’ by Professor 
Scott, of Blacksburg, was read. This essay 
was carefully prepared, and listened to with 
marked attention, and its merit was attested 
by the enthusiastic applause it received. It 
was moved by Mr. B. J. Barbour that the 
thanks of the meeting be returned to Prof. 
Scott for his able and interesting essay, which 
was seconded appropriately by Col. Harri- 
son, who moved as an amendment, also, that 
a copy be requested for publication, either 
in the agricuitural papers or in pamphlet 
form. Col. R. T. W. Duke moved that all 
of the agricultural colleges be requested by 
the Assembly to at once establish agricul- 
tural stations at their colleges. Professor 
Scott objected on the ground that the col- 
leges have not the pecuniary means, that 
they are doing now all that their means will 
allow in the way of experiments in matters 
pertaining to agriculture. He said that he 
would support a resolution from which the 
funds could be obtained. 

Colonel Randolph Harrison, in the course 
of a few remarks upon this subject, said the 
Department of Agriculture would get a seed 
testing aparatus. Mr. Barbour stated that 
on a Visit to Massachusetts, he learned that 
there was a plan by which fraud seemed to 
be eliminated from the fertilizer trade. The 
Commissioner has power to go anywhere 
and draw samples and analyze them and 
throw out of the market any found worthless. 
Mr. Harrison, in reply, made the statement 
that the Commissioner has the same power 
here, but that it is hard to say What is worth- 
less, that he publishes, analyzes and lets the 
farmers judge for themselves, Mr.J..R. Wing- 
field asked if the provisions of the North 
Carolina law was the same as those in effect 
here, that a farmer may draw samples and 
send to the Commissiener and have them 
analyzed, and if the appropriation is suffi- 








cient to cover the expense? Col. Harrison 
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stated in reply that there was just where our 
law was deficient, there ‘was plenty of au- 
thority to analyze, but-not enough money to 
pay the ‘expenses. That he proposed to get 
a bill hitroduced’ to levy a°tax 10 “pay 
‘expenses’ ‘of ‘analysis, andthe’ ‘fesidue 
to accumulate bo as to raise ‘a fund tw 
found an expérimental’ station. “Col. Har- 
rison explained the’ object of the bill pro- 
posed by him. Mr. Barbour’ Offered a sub- 
stitute to Col: Duke’s resolition, which be- 
ing amended by Mr. J. R. Wingfield, passed, 
which is as follows : : 

Resolved, ‘That a committee be appointed 
consisting of Hon. B. J. Barbour, Col. ‘R. T- 
W. Duke and Mr. Julian Ruffin, to mémo- 
rialize the present session of the Legislature 
looking to'the passage of a bill amending 
bill approved March’ 29, 1877; an Act to 
establish ‘a Department of Agriculture, Min- 
ing, Manufacturing and Immigration. 

At this point the order of business, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Johnson, of Alexandria, was sus- 
pended, and the report from the Committee 
on Permanent Organization was received and 
adopted. 

After considerable discussion and many 
conflicting propositions, it was moved by 
Hon. J. R. Wingfield that the Assembly, 
when it adjourn, should adjourn to meet in 
Richmond, Monday, the 23d of October, the 
second day of the Agricultural Society. Col. 
Beverly called Mr. Merrick to the chair and 
seconded the motion, with the hope that it 
be understood that it’be auxilliary and un- 
der the auspices of the State Agricultural 
Society. Mr. Mayo, as Secretary of the 
State Agricultural Society, stated that he 
would see that a proper place was provided, 
and that proper care would be taken of all 
papers sent to him, and be laid before the 
Assembly, that notice should be put in the 
city papers, etc. Mr. Wingfield’ further 
moved that a committee be appointed to 
include Mr. W. G. Merrick on constitutions 
and by-laws. Dr. J. A. Reid requested that 
Mr. Raffin be added, which was assented to. 
Major Gaines suggested that the committee 
print their report for circulation among 
the farmers, which was also carried. Mr. 
id. M. Magruder read an excellent essay on 
cattle. In testimony of the appreciation of 
it, om motion of Col. Hatrisun, a vote of 
thanks was tendered Mr. Magruder by the 
Assembly. Messrs. Johnson, Honner, Dr. 
Reid, Col. Harrison and others took part in 
the discussion on this subject. 

An essay on poultry by Mr. Buddike was 
presented by Mr. Barbour, received and or- 
dered to be printed together with those that 
were actually read, 

The president and directors of the Monti- 
cello Wine Company, having invited the 
Assembly to visit their cellar and sample the 
wines, on motion of Ool. Duke it was re- 
solved that the invitation be accepted, and the 
members (st least no small proportion of 
them) repaired to the cellar, where they made 
some practical experiments upon the wine 
and pronounced it fertile with good effects. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

At 4 o'clock P. M.; the Assembly was 
called ‘to order, and ‘a “Report on Grape 
Culture,” by Mr. W. W. Minor, was read 
and discussed by Mr. J. R. Bryan and others. 
Prof, Seott asked for information as to cost 
of bringing ‘vineyards to bearing. Major 
R. F. Mason ‘gave figures showing the cost 
of trellis at present prices to be about $46.50 
per acre, and was confident that’ the total 

 @ost to four yeers old when first crop should 
be gathered, at not’ exceeding $80 per acre. 

‘ Mr. O. Reierson cated attention to detailed 

estimates of costs of planting and cultiva- 
tion of an acre of different kinds of grapes 
in’ Report’ No. 4, Reports ‘of Agricultural 
- Cominissioner (Dr. Pollard), giving such de- 
’ tailed estimates of cost of vines, cost of post, 
etc., 80 that éach’ could make his own esti- 


‘speaker particularly cautioned those intend- 
ing to’enter upon grape culture 'not to allow 
the vines'to bear too much the first bearing 
| year, which’ must be prevented by’ ‘close 
pruning. The vines must not be allowed to 
bear what they will: He also remarked 
upon the necessity of judgment and skill 
in pruning to spare the young or weak vines, 
to allow none to exhaust themselves by 
bearing too much in one year. Though the 
speaker exceeded his time he was requested 
to'go on. His speech was full of practical 
information and interest to those not skilled 
in grape culture. 

Mr. Porter was called on for his views. 
He stated that he had been growing grapes 
15 years. In speaking of ‘the different 
varieties, he said there was more demand 
for Concord wine than for Norton, though 
the latter is claimed as the best. He said 
that Concord is reported to be liable to 
disease, but the Norton has shown as much 
in some vineyards, and even more in others. 
After some further discussion the assembly 
adjourned. 


SESSION OF 16TH AUGUST. 


The assembly was called to order by W. 
W. Minor, in the absence of the President 
and Vice-President. On motion the read- 
ing of the minutes was dispensed with. Dr. 
J. R. Page handed in essays written by 
various gentlemen. As there remained no 
time to read them, on motion of Dr. J. R. 
Page they were ordered to be printed along 
with those that were read. 

Col. Shield’s offered the following resolu- 
tions, and supported them by some forcible 
remarks : 

“ Resowed, That the resolution instructing 
the Secretary to communicate with the 
agricultural societies be amended s0 as to 
include the press of the State, and that ref- 
erence be made to the proceedings of this 
body in relation to its future purposes, and 
that the farmers and all others interested in 
promoting the objects in view be urged to 
attend the meeting of the Assembly on the 
284 of Octeber next at Richmond.” 

These resolutions were unanimously 


Prof. Dunnington, of the University of 
Virginia, was called upon and read an able 
and interesting paper on composts. Inquiry 
being made about the action of gas-house 
lime as compared with air-slaked lime by 
Col. Duke, the Professor replied that put- 
ting dry unslaked lime at 100, then air-slaked 
is worth 60, and gas-house 45. Capt. J. R. 
Bryan enquired about the best method of 
saving the first and richest washings from 
barn yards, and letting the latter and less 
valuable pass off. On this point Mr. Dun- 
nington referred him to various mechanical 
contrivances. Major Gaines inquired into 
the action of plaster. He replied that it 
acts on the surface far better than in the 
ground, that its action is mainly in fixing 
the ammonia of the air, which is to be done 
principally on the surface, by small but re- 
peated applications. It was moved by Dr. 
Page that Prof. Dunnington be requested to 
write out for publication, his very interest- 
ing and instructive lecture on composts, 
which was seconded by Major Gaines, and 
unanimously carried, 

Dr. J. R. Page offered a series of resolu- 
tions, requesting the State Agricultural 
Society to establish Farmers’ Assemblies in 
all the different parts of the State, and 
tirging the importance of the establishment 
of farmers’ clubs in every community, and 
that there should be a unity and concert of 
action; and also the appointment of dele- 
gates to the National Agricultural Congress 
should be appointed from different parts of 
the State. ‘We regret we cannot give these 
resolutions in full. They were carried. 

The following resolutions on motion of 
Major Gaines, were carried without dissent. 





“mate of the cost in his own vicinity. The 
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' Resolved, That in the opinion of this As- 
sembly the establishment of Agricultural 
experiment stations for testing seeds, analy- 
sing fertilizers, making experiments with 
fertilizers adapted to each crop and section 
of the State, etc., is essential to the health- 
fal-and successful development of the agri- 
cultural interest of the State. 

2. That we would earnestly and respect- 
fully recommend this subject to the attention 
of the Legislature now in session, and would 
ask the appropriation of a sum sufficient to 
establish at least one station in each geolug- 
ical division of the State. 

3. We would call upon the Virginia State 
Agricultural Society and other Agricultural 
societies in this State to co-operate with us 
in carrying out the object of these resolu- 
tions. 

4, That the President of this Assembly 
appoint a Committee of nine, whose duty it 
shall be te co-operate with the President of 
the National Agricultural Congress in secu- 
ring an appropriation from the Congress of 
the United States sufficient to foster and de- 
velop agriculture by establishing experi- 
ment stations in connection with each Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical College establish- 
ed by act of Congress, 1863, as well as by 
the prompt and general distribution of 
weather signals through the agency of-the 
railroads and telegraph lines now in exis- 
tence. 

Maj. Gaines moved that the thanks of the 
farmers of this State be tendered to Dr. J. R. 
Page for the successful inauguration of this 
movement, which is full of promise of material 
benefit to the agricultural interest of the 
State, which was vnanimously carried. The 
Assembly then adjourned. 





True Value of Orchard Grass. 


The merits of orchard grass, dactylus 
glomerata, as a farm crop, have been long 
known in this country, and repeated efforts 
have been made to popularize it among farm- 
ers, particulariy among dairymen, but as yet 
the number who even know the grass at sight 
is not large, while probably not one farmer 
in ten has ever sowed a single field to it, and 
of those who have given it atrial not all have 
been so pleased with its habits as to continue 
it as aregular farm crop. That this grass is 
really a valuable variety, is evident from the 
fact that it is largely grown by farmers in 
some localities, and is esteemed very highly 
by those who have longest knownit. That 
it has demerits is equally evident from the 
fact that it has been so slow in gaining popu- 
lar favor. We have heard orchard grass 
condemned severely, and praised most highly, 
by candid men who have had more or less ex- 
perience with it. We have ourselves grown 
it successfully for some twenty years past, 
and believe we are tolerably well acquainted 
with its habits and value asafarmcrop. We 
have frequently given the readers of the 
Farmer the benefit of our experience in its 
cultivation, but inquiries concerning it are 
still received, and in reply to them we will 
again indicate to those who are interested in 
the matter what they may hope or expect 
from this grass. 

, Orchard grass will grow anywhere that 
timothy or clover will grow. It will hold in 
longer than timothy, but willrarely produce 
a single cutting equal to timothy when the 
latter is given a favorable opportunity. Or- 
chard grass inclines to grow in tufts, a single, 
plant sometimes covering over a large space, 
but it never spreads, like June grass or like 
quack grass, by underground stems. Grasses 
that grow in tufts, so far as we have observed, 
are frequently deficient in stem growth, but 
excel in the production of leaves below or 
around the stems. The chief value of or- 
chard grass, taking the season through, is in 
its under growth of leaves, and those who 
look for the crop in its stems and heads are 





They were: ; 


often disappointed. A farmer who aims to 
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obtain his hay crop at a single cutting, had 
‘better not sow orchard grass except in pas- 
ture land. Nor is this grass suited to the de- 
mands of those who grow hay for the city 
market. For such, theold standard varieties, 
timothy and red top, are to be preferred. 
Orchard grass should only be grown in mow- 
ing fields by those who would like to.cut two 
or three crops per year on the same ground. 
Nor should its culture ever be attempted by 
those who cannot be ready to begin haying 
whenever their grass is ready to cut. Or- 
chard grass, like June grass, red clover, and 
a few other varieties, is full three weexs 
earlier in ripening than red top and timothy, 
and unless harvested at the time it is at its 
best, soon becomes hard and innutritious like 
any other over ripe grassorstraw. Orchard 
grass has one other demerit. It is a little 
tender the first year, if sown very late in 
autumn. Now to get its full value we must 
observe its habits and conform to its peculiari- 
ties. Red clover is one of our most valuable 
forage plants, but if we were to attempt to 
make it take the place of timothy and should 
give it precisely the same treatment, we 
would surely be disappointed. 

Orchard grass is well adapted to grow in 
shady fields, and in orchards or forest-groves 
it may occupy comparatively dry land, but 
for open culture it will pay better on land so 
moist that continuous growth may be main- 
tained from Aprilto November. In the lati- 
tude of Central New England, the first crop 
will be ready to cut as early as the middie of 
June every year, in early seasons by the fifth 
to the tenth, and when the blossoms begin to 
fall it must be cut without delay. The sec- 
ond growth will start rapidly and will be en- 
tirely of leaves, which will lengthen at the 
rate of an inch per day for a month or more, 
when the crop should be cut, A third crop 
will have to becut or pastured later in the 
fall, as there will be too much to leave on 
the ground over winter. Orchard grass will 
bear top dressing any time directly after re- 
moving a crop, and will pay well for the cost 
on any moist land. It should not however 
be sown on land that is too wet, or which is 
likely to be over-flowed or covered by ice in 
winter. 

The sown crops of this grass make the 
best hay for cows in milk and for growing 
stock of any single variety we have ever 
grown. Itis better, however, to sow orchard 
grass with blue grass and red clover. Blue 
grass or June grass, poa pratensis, will fill 
the spaces between the orchard grass tufts 
and help to make a complete sod, while the 
clover will help make acrop the first anc sec- 
ond years before the others have reached full 
maturity. The thicker orchard grass issown, 
the less its habit of growing in tufts will be 
noticed. We never sow less than two bushels 
per acre, and with it we have usually sown 4 
bushel of blue grass, and six toeight pounds 
of red clover. If one is preparing to try or- 
chard grass, the seed should be sown imme- 
diately if to be sown this fall, as it should 
have time to make a sod the first season. 
The first of September is as late as we wou!d 
recommend sowing the seed in autumn, and 
the first or middle of August would be better 
in ordinary seasons. Olover could then be 
eown at the same time. 

We consider it an advantage to have varie- 
ties of grass that willripen at different sea- 
sons, 80 that haying will not come all at once. 


Dairymen who stall feed their cows, like to 

have good feed to cut all the summer 

through. Nothing will meet their want equal 

to orchard grass if it is properly handled. 

One fourtn of the mowing of any dairy farm 

pad well be devoted to this grass.—N. Z. 
‘armer. 





CLovER does best on land with sub-soil of 
red clay, the deeper the red clover the better, 
even verging into light brown. The shade 
is of no material efit to either clover or 
orchard grass. The latter is sown in Or- 
chards and other shade not for protection, 


but jpg AP dal in spite of shade.— 
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Live Stock and Dairy. 
Raising Calves. 


Messrs. Hditors American Farmer : 

In your issue of August ist, I notice the 
remarks on raising calves, but very little is 
said of the manner of raising them. I will 
give you my mode. Of course, I refer to the 
heifers. As soon as the calf isa day old, I 
take it off the cow, and give it the mother’s 
milk for about a week ; after that I mix hay 
tea and milk together, and put a little meal 
and hay where they can learn to pick at it, 
and they will soon learn. If in the winter, 
(which I think the best time,) I give all hay 
tea, with no milk, but meal or hay. In the 
summer, I turn them out on grass and give 
the tea and meal about twice a day. I have 
never yet lost a calf from scours, or, in fact, 
from apy complaint, for I think the hay tea 
corrects any tendency to scours. I have 
often given the tea and clabber with good 
results. I think the sooner the calf is taken 
from the mother, the easier they are weaned 
and will take care of themselves without any 
further trouble. I agree with the N. E. 
Farmer that it will pay to raise all the calves 
of good butter or milk stock. In two years, 
she will (or ought to) be fresh, and what they 
consume will hardly be missed ; but the pile 
in the barn yard will be larger; and if she 
proves to be not worth keeping, she can be 
made fit for the shambles, and return a good 
sum for her keeping. 

Baltimore Co., Md. J. A. 


Preparing Sheep for Winter. 

Every flock-master should be sure of the 
condition of his sheep at the commencement 
of cold weather, It is inexcusable neglect to 
allow breeding sheep to be thin at the begin- 
ning of winter. When sheep are thin as the 
cold season begins, they are likely to be thin- 
ner, if alive atthe end. It is a hard struggle 
to improve the condition of thin sheep in 
winter, as they have to eat more food to keep 
warm than if they were in good condition. 

If farmers think they are saving food by 
keeping thin flocks so sparely that the warm 
season does nut put them in good condition, 
then they greatly deceive themselves. Much 
less extra food, in warm. weather, will put 
sheep in goed condition than will be required 
to keep the thin sheep warm in winter. So 
it is a great economy to furnish the extra 
food in warm weather, rather than to be com- 
pelled to furnish more or lose his sheep in 
cold weather. Sheep always make the most 
of @ pasture, and no animal makes much that 
comes after them. 

And, if in September sheep are thin, it is 
quite evident that extra food is needed, and 
this should be given at once. It is safer to 
feed some cooling and strengthening, rather 
than fattening food. Wheat bran, fed in 
troughs, is a safe and good food, and to the 
thinnest sheep a little shelled corn may be 
mixed with the bran. But corn must be 
avoided in warm weather for sheep that are 
fleshy ; and yet for those very thin the corn 
will besafe, and assist in putting them rapidly 
in condition. 

This small amount of extra food fed to 
sheep in the fall to put them in such condi- 
tion, as all breeding sheep should be in to go 
safely through the winter, should not be re- 
gretted as a loss, because as the sheep make 
the most out of the pasture, its defiancy must 
be made up in order to give the pasture its 
greatest value. It sometimes happens that 
Only a small part of the flock remain thin, 
the pasture having been sufficient for the 
best feeders; in which case, the thin sheep 
should be separated from the rest and fed 
this extra food where they will not be molest- 
ed. This reduces the amount of extra food 
required, and produces also a better result. 

Those flocks that are intended to be fatten- 
ed for the spring sale, or to be turned at the 








best opportunity, should now have careful 
attention. The warm weather is the timeto 
push them. The better their condition 
becomes in moderate fall weather, the less 
food will be required in the cold season. © — 

But care must be taken not to overfeed 
those that are fat in the warm season, and 
in such cases, no corn should be given, but 
their condition simply be kept up by a little 
bran, even that given in great moderation, as 
any pushing of such is likely to develop 
febrile diseases, which are very dangerous. 

Those that are becoming quite fat should be 
put upon a spare diet; with plenty of good 
water, or they sheuld be sold if the market will 
warrant. This case of getting dangerously 
fat in the fall seldom occurs, but the opposite 
(too thin) is very apt to occur, and these are 
the cases that require wise pushing. Butall 
feeding requires the expert eye of the feeder 
to determine the proper limits of the ration, 
for it had better be a little under than over 
the normal capacity of the animal. The 
season is favorable for the best progress, but 
great care should always be taken not to 
over-tax the digestive power of the stomach. 
The feeding ought to begin with bran as a 
light food, and gradually add a little corn. 
We should always advise linseed-oil meal to 
be kept on hand, and about one pound per 
week fed to each sheep. This will pay back 
all it costs, and will aid much in promoting 
the health of the fattening flock.— National 
Live-Stock Journal. 





Foot Bot in Sheep. 


On visiting the farm of Mr. Horace A, 
Smith, of Adams’ Mills, Muskingum ‘county, 
Ohio, about the 20th of August, the first farm 
operation we were introduced to after our 
arrival, was an examination and treatment 
of a iarge flock of sheep for foot rot. There 
were between 100 and 200 in the flock, and 
among them a few that were lame, one er two 
so badly as to walk upon three legs. The 
sheep were confined in a series of small pens, 
separated by gates. In the operating pen 
was an oblong box made of inch boards, and 
large enough to hold a sheep lying flat upon 
his back, The head of the sheep was sup- 
ported by a false bottom which lay with one 
end projecting over the narrow end of the 
box. A sheep being caught by the hind leg, 
was placed in the box, with the feet sticking 
up into the air, where they were handy to 
operate upon. Two men did the work, one 
for the forward, the other for the hind feet, 
and they made quick work of it too. 

The sound feet needed nothing but a little 
paring of the hoofs with knives and a short- 
ening of the toes with a pair of sharp prun- 
ing shears, the work being done after a rainy 
night when the shells of the hoof were soft 
and easily trimmed. The lame ones had their 
feet pared till all the diseased parts were 
removed, and then an application was made 
of spirits of turpentine followed by a coating 
of tar well worked in. between the claws. 
When the job was finished, one of the men 
taking hold of the projecting end of the false 
bottom, which was nailed in solid, raised the 
sheep, box and all, to a perpendicular posi- 
tion, when the subject took to his legs and 
left the pen by one of the gates which was 
opened for his passage. 

A few of the feet were in very bad condi- 
tion, the shell of the hoof having grown out 
and doubled over the sole of the foot and 
preventing the natural wear of that part. In 
one case the foot underneath had become very 
foul and was filled with maggots, which were 
making havoc with the vital parts. The tur- 
pentine was applied to destroy these, and 
the tar to keep the parent fly from laying | ‘2 
more eggs. Mr. Smith makes it a rule to 
examine all his-sheep as often as he finds any 
of them going‘lamé, and claims that the par- 
ing and application of turpentine and tar is 
all that is needed to keep the disease from 
spreading to the whole flock, as it might do 


if neglected. We find in the books no men- } 
tion of the maggot as a cause or accompani- 
ment to foot rot, but found them’ ‘by the doz- 
en in some of the’feet examined.)' ©) 1» 
Foot rot is of two’ kinds, common foot rot 


much more difficult to cure’ and requiring 
treatment. Mr. Stewart in bis Manual 
gives the following mixture asa dréessing to | 
be used after paring” ee car. f 
bolic soap ent wehes: 


Oxide of Copper... eer ewes sere cere eee 4 ozs. 
Arnie. sess eobbeede ceemeseeeege eae 4 02%. 
ACOBIC ACI .. «ce reneeernnes. comms denne eceene 3 ozs. 
Honey.. ssceteeepeceerseesesesecescerese 8 OFS. 


To Bist Se by pha tok tow or lint in the 
mixture, and binding it around the, tender 

parts, especially between the digits. 

Another remedy is an ointment made of 
finely powdered blue vitriol, one pound ; ver- 
digris, one half pound ; linseed oil, one pint; 
and pine tar, one quart. This will dry on the 
foot and will not be as easily washed . by the 
wet grass. In a recent number of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, Dr. Thurber gives a meth- 
od of treating sheep, which is quite popular 
in France, both for preventing the spread of 
foot. rot and curing mild cases. Shallow 
tanks or trays are placed at the doors of the 
sheep barn, and the animals as they go out 
and in, bathe their feet in a liquid made by 
slaking quick lime in water. The tanks are 
ten feet long, and have slats nailed on the 
bottoms to prevent the sheep from slipping 
and falling all over into the caustic solution. 

The depth should be only enough to well 
cover the hoofs. Foot rot is much more 
common on damp soils, where the shell of 
the hoof grows faster than it wears off. 
Paring must always be attended to in such 
localities. —NV. #. Farmer. 


The Small Breeds of Hogs, 


Although the majority of the farmers ‘are 
partial to the large breeds, there are’ some 
advantages in favor of small Yorkshires and 
Suffolks, not possessed by the Poland Chinas 
or Chesters. Every one who raises stock must 
acknowledge that an animal which has ceased 
to grow, fattens more readily than ‘one 
which is not matured. The tendency at the 
present day is to breed for small carcasses 
(except in the neighborhood of the large pork 
packing cities), as such meat is more in favor, 
and realizes higher price than larger carcasses, 
but unless the small hogs can be raised at a 
cost equivalent to the production of pork, 
the larger sizes will be preferred. ‘Now if 
we consider that the small Yorkshire and 
Suffolk mature early, it ‘at once ‘becomes 
apparent that they are more easily fattened. 
While the large breeds require time to mature 
the food consumed must contribute to bone 
and tissue, though & proportion will also be 
devoted io fat, and in the meantime a hog of 
a smaller breed begins much earlier to convert 
nearly all its food into flesh. If we have a 
litter of pigs to farrow from a small breed, 
at the same time with a litter from a large 
breed, in proportion to cost of food, from 
April to December, the gain will be nearly 
the same, although the pigs of the larger 
breed may weigh more than the other, but 
the difference will not be very great. Ifthe 
pigs are kept over to the second year, the 
larger breed will be much more profitable, 
but for the first year the profit will be the 


greatest from the smaller breed, and this 
may be verified by any farmer who wili take 
fhe palne to hown-an unt of the " 
The small breeds grow fast, fatten early, and 
are fit for the butcher long before the large 
breeds. The comparison is not made as to 
which will grow the faster, ne which will 
mane the larger hog, but which will yield 


For! yok: profit, the profit that sum 
deriv deductin: the cost 


whether the 

ate weigh one hi as ap 
me the boars of the small a 
are used 0: coarse. core pe igs will 
be waren for the A breeds too 








fine for general frm rpoees but the 
crosses are > excalet anda give satis- 
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and contagious foot rot, the latter being | 
| the two reqtiisites most necessary for a farm- 
er to possess in addition ‘to a good farm, I 
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oniase evawls Farm Horses. 

wot : ec) te) Foo rg 

. @ewriter:in the Rural New Yorker, in 
speaking of the most profitable’ kind: of 
horses to have on a farm, gives his views in 
this'way: “If I were called upon to name 


should’say a good wife and a good team, and 
| when a young farmer becomes possessed of: 


»| these, he has made a good start on the road’ 
to success. While no industry on the farm 


pays better than raising good horses, none is 

moré unprofitable than raising inferior ones. 

It costs but little more to raise a horse which’ 
when six years old will command a ready 

sale at $400 and $500, than one which can 

with. difficulty be disposed of for $100; or 

than it does! to raise a heifer or a steer, which 

at maturity is worth $50 or $75. The best 
team, for a..farmer is one that will best 

answer all the purposes of the farm; plow-: 
ing, hauling, taking the farmer and his fam- 

ily to town, or his boys and their sweethearts 

for a lively sleigh-ride, and in addition to all 

this, will give him a’pair of colts every year, 

which will earn their keep frém the time they 

are two years old until they are sold for $800 

or $1000 at five or six. The team.to do this 
is a pair of, handsome bay mares, sixteen 
hands high, weighing 1,200 to 1,250. pounds 
each, with small bony heads, large nostrils, 

broad forehead, large bright eyes, small ta- 
pering ears, long necks nicely arched, deep 
as they spring from the shoulders and small 
at the throat-latch, long oblique, shoulder 
blades, moderately high withers, short backs 
and deep but not overbroad chests—because 
a horse with a yery wide : breast, although 
usually of a good constitution and great 
strength, is seldom a graceful or rapid trotter, 
is apt to have a ‘‘paddling gait,” and if used 
for road work will. generally give out in the 
fore leg from the extra strain put upon it by 
the weight of the broad chest. .Our team 
also must have muscular thighs, large, knees 
and other, joints, short cannon (shin) bones, 
legs broad below. the ‘knees, and hocks with 
the sinews clearly defined ; fetlocks free from 
long hair, long, moderately oblique pasterns, 
rather small though not contracted feet; 

broad loins, wide smooth hips and long full 
tails.. They must have plenty of nervous 
energy and good knee action; must. be 
prompt free drivers, capable of trotting a 
mile in four minutes; be fast walkers and 
good hearty eaters; must not “intefere,” and 
must carry their heads well up without 
checks when on the road, It will readily be 
seen that these mares are neither Clydes- 
dales,, Normans, Canadians, Arabians, 
thoroughbreds nor trotters, but they, are a 
team which will pull the plow through two 
acres of land in a day; will pull a ton—yes, 

two if the roads are good—of produce to the 
village four miles off in less than an hour, 
and trot back with the empty wagon in half 
that time without distressing themselves or 
their driver., Should the farmer have a trip 
of twenty miles to make on business or 
pleasure, he can hitch them.to his spring 
wagon, take his wife and children with him, 
and they need not be away from home more 
than three hours ; or should he choose to go 
on horseback, he can mount one of the mares 
and enjoy a.ride on a very fair saddle horse. 
A team of Clydesdales. may pull a heavier 
load at_a.dead drag; Canadians will stand 
more exposure and poorer fare; Arabians 
are better saddle horses; thoroughbreds can 
outrun them; trotters, when hitched to a 
light buggy, can pass them on the road—but 
neither of these breeds combine anything like 
the desirable qualities for a farmer that the 
team which I describe possess, and when it 
three | becomes cesirable to dispose of their produce, 
the. colts of such mares will. find a readier 
sale than. those of any of the others, being 
exactly, suited to. the wants of the rich city 
gentlemen for his family carriage, for which 





-he must have a strong, handsome, showy 
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Silene latte Will guy'ee ‘eiuals' tet « 
team to hau) their bales of cotton or barrels 
of flour as they will for a team to draw their 
families in Central or Lincoln Park in win- 
ter, and at Newport and Long Branch in the 
summer, where each millionaire strives to 
outdo the others in the beauty and style of 
his carriage horses. It will be useless for 
the farmer to try to get such horses as these 
at a very low price; but when he has found 
them, never mind the price; an extra hun- 
dred dollars or so invested in such a span will 
pay better interest than in the savings bank. 
When the farmer has obtained his team of 
mares, let him look for a stallion of as nearly 
the same type as he can find. He must be 
full sixteen hands high, of good disposition, 
and have the bold high knee action which 
characterizes a fine carriage horse—for which 
rich buyers are willing to pay liberally. If 
this horse can trot in three minutes instead 
of four, 80 much the better. 
Butter and Cheese Making. 

A writer in the Ohio Farmer, makes 
the following condensed points on butter 
and cheese making, with some of which, 
however, some dairymen will 

1. In making butter, good, sound, whole- 
some food is indispensable. To make a 
good article from poor material is as im- 
possible in dairying as in any manufactur- 
ing industry. 

2. Excessive acidity in cream before 
churning causes a partial separation of the 
butter fats, and the acid also develops 
glycerine from one of the oils composing 
these fats. cream does not add to 
the quality of butter; it simply creates a 
stronger flavor in contrast to the delicate 
fiavor of unsoured cream, which is the true 
flavor or aroma. 

8. Natural vegetable acids do not harm 
milk, bat the artificial acid of fermenting 
food introduces an element into the con- 
sumption that is not possible for nature to 
neutralize, and hence effects the milk. The 
amount of ferment may be small and do 
little injury, but if carried beyond a certain 
point will have a deleterious effect, which 
experiment, time and again, has demon- 
strated. 

4. Butter should always be churned 
several degrees colder in summer than in 
‘winter. The reason is that the caseinous 
matter of milk more readily attaches itself 
to the butter globules in summer than in 
winter, and that this adhesion can best be 
prevented by a cooler temperature of cream 
when churning, is a fact. 

5. Sudden changes in the color of butter, 
unless caused by sudden changes in food, 
say from oat and corn meal to bran of poor 
quality, or rye meal, is caused by churning 
too warm and loading the butter with casein. 
Soft and white butter are both due to one 
cause—too highly charged with the solid 
matter of butter-milk. 

6. Butter isa very difficult article to keep, 
unless very low, uniform temperature can 
be secured. Where butter is needed for 
long keeping, the best way is to make in 
small and somewhat oblong rolls; wrap 
closely in well brine-washed muslin cloths, 
and immerse them in brine made from boiled 
water. These should be kept beneath the 
surface so that the air will not get to them. 
A small quantity can thus be had at any 
time. 

7. Crocks of butter to be kept for several 
months should never be placed upon the 
cellar bottom. This causes two degrees of 
temperature in the crock, which will be at 
the expense of the quality of the butter 
near the top. The crocks will keep their 
contents far better if placed at least a foot 
from the cellar bottom, upon # bench, and a 
thick woolen cloth thrown over it. 











8. Guess-work about cheese and butter 
making should never be tolerated. It is 
impossible to guess, with the finger, within 
eight or ten degrees of the actual tempera- 
ture of a churning of cream; besides, it is 
always some trouble to wash the finger 
before testing the cream. Four or five de- 
grees, even, make all the difference between 
good and poor butter. 

9. Washing butter with brine has two 
effects. If the fine-grained butter is allowed 
to stand for some time in the brine the 
latter will, by the natural laws of gravity, 
cause the solid or cheesy matter in butter- 
milk to assume a lower strata and can thus 
be drawn out from under the butter. The 
added water has also an affinity for the 
sugar of milk, and takes it with it when 
drawn off. The brine also causes a slight 
contraction of the butter globules, which 
causes increased firmness. 

10. It-is just as likely that butter “comes” 
because the elements in the cream (other 
than butter fats) unite, as that it is the ad- 
hering of globules. ff the fluid part of 
cream is absorbed, fine granulated butter is 
left as a result. Certain it is that the nearer 
the process of churning can be made to 
approach concussion, or falling and sud- 
den arrest of motion, the more perfect 
the process of churning and the finer the 
grain of the butter. The introduction of 
any sort of apparatus which beats, rubs or 
grinds the cream should be avoided, for 
every butter globule destroyed, or broken, 
is an aid toward making “wax” of the 
butter. 

11. The advertisements of the churn 
makers look as though the end-over-end 
barrel churns were far ahead. With these 
churns the churning, brining, salting and 
first working over can be done without other 
work than turning thecrank. Some makers 
allow the butter to rerhain in the churn 
after salting for a few hours, and then take 
another pull at the crank, and by a series of 
quick motions and sudden stoppings, re] 
work the butter ready for the crocks. 

12. Butter makers will find, if they in- 
quire into the matter, that it is not this, that, 
or the other thing put into butter that 
gives it the lasting qualities, but that these 
qualities are due to painstaking care and 
watchful attention to every point in manu- 
facture, and discerning the actual needs of 
the cream and butter at each stage. Salt 
has only a small office in the matter. Lot’s 
wife, though excellently salted, disappeared 
from off the face of the earth, as will any 
other perishable article, where salt is relied 
upon to preserve it. Skill and salt do far 
better together in keeping butter than salt 
alone. 





Treatment of Heavy Milkers. 


Mr. A. B. Allen, in Rura: New Yorker 
giving his experience with e young Jersey 
cow, says: 

She came into my possession last Octo- 
ber, and at both calvings, when two and 
three years old, with her former owner, she 
had milk fever. Her ration during the past 
winter was all the salt meadow hay she 
chose to eat, two quarts of Indian meal, 
two quarts of wheat bran, and one pint 
of oil meal night and morning. Five 
weeks previous to calving, the Indian 
mea] was lessened gradually, and about three 
weeks before the event was to come off, it 
was stopped entirely, and the bran with 
only half a pint of oil meal was continued ; 
but she was milked clean regularly as usual ; 
during the last week before calving, her 
milk was reduced to about a gill night and 
morning, and it came very thick and glutin- 
ous. 
j,The cow calved safely, and the milk im- 
mediately changed to a light normal fluid, 
and the calf was allowed to suck three times 





per day for several days, and then weaned, 


to be fed the milk instead of sucking it from 
the cow. After this she was milked only 
twice a day. Ina couple of weeks Indian 
meal was again added to the wheat bran, at 
first a pint or so, gradually increasing till at 
the end of five weeks it was given with the 
bran at the rate of four quarts again per 
day. The oil meal was also gradually in- 
creased to one quart per day. The cow 
escaped milk fever and all other ailments, 
fed well and throve finely. Mr..Stewart 
objects to cotton-seed and oi] meal. I think 
the former is useful during pregnancy, 
although I am informed that it is fed in 
Great Britain with impunity. But the 
climate there is much more moist than in 
America, the grass is more lush in summer, 
and abundant roots are fed during winter. 
These probably neutralize any ill effects 
which might otherwise come from feeding 
cotton-seed meal. But as to oil meal, if pre- 
pared according to the old process method, 
and kept free from adulteration, I cannot 
think that a half to a whole pint morning and 
night, according to the size and appetite of 
the cow, can ever be harmful; on the con- 
trary, it would be beneficial, especially when 
an indifferent quality of hay, like that 
grown on salt or fresh-water meadows, or 
corn-stalks, or straw is the ration, instead of 
good upland hay or clover. Pure oil meal 
has a very soothing effect on the bowels, 
keeps them in good condition, and assists 
the digestion, especially of coarse fodder. 
Indeed, I think it highly valuable in a 
moderate quantity for all kinds of stock. I 
feed it regularly even to horses, for to its 
other merits, it adds an improvement to 
their coats, giving them a softer and more 
glossy look. 


Poultry Yard. 
lvania State Fair, 
phia. 





Poultry at P 


For the time of year, there was an un- 
usually fine display of poultry, and the 
young fowls were in excellent condition, 
though all suffered very much from extreme 
hot weather, and on Tuesday, 9th, the ther- 
mometer registered 99° in the building; a 
good many birds died. 

The Light Brahmas were a very good class, 
the winning birds large and finely marked. 
A feature of the Show was the number of 
breeding pens. The finest breeding pen of 
Asiatics was a pen of White Cochins, which 
also won as best breeding pen (all breeds 
competing) on exhibition. The best display 
of Langshans we have yet seen at any show, 
not excepting the great display at New 
York last winter, was here shown. Piy- 
mouth Rocks were also, for the season of 
the year, excellent. The winning birds of 
Mr. McCracken of Chester, Pa., being 
splendid specimens. 

Games were a good strong class, and the 
best cockerel in the exhibition was a Red 
Pile, exhibited by Mr. Dorsey, of Maryland. 
Brown Leghorns were s poor class, but 
Whites were well represented. Houdans 
were scarce, even those shown were not up 
to the mark in points or size. Some extra 
fine Bronze turkies were shown, and also 
Rouen, Pekin and Aylesbury Ducks. In 
fact the Aquatic display was a fine one, bet- 
ter than is generally found in regular poultry 
shows. Bantams were numerous, nearly 
every known breed represented. Pigeons, 
all the toy varieties well represented, but 
the high class birds were not specimens of 
high order. This exhibition was held under 
the auspices of the Pennsylvania State 
Poultry Society, J. D. Nevins, President, 
and tohim is mainly due the success, both 
in number of entries, (thére being over 1000 
entries of poultry) and excellent specimens 
shown, and good management of the show. 


G. O. B. 





Poultry Diseases and Their Remedies. 


A writer in the Chicago Poultry Keeper 
thus writes of diseases and troubles of poul- 
try, and the treatment to be applied : 

Rour.—Whenever you have a northeast 
storm, with damp, chilly, disagreeable weath- 
er, look out for the roup. Roup.is to the 
fowls what heavy colds are to human indi- 
viduals, and as we may have cold in the 
head, cold in the bowels, sore throat, and 
other disturbances from cold, the term 
“roup” covers them all. Roup. in some 
forms is contagious, while in other shapes it 
may exist in a flock without affecting any 
but those of weak constitutions. The first 
thing to do with the affected fowl is to clean 
out the nostrils,and every breeder should 
have on hand a small syringe, which should 
be put to use early. Roup, when malignant, 
makes known its presence by a peculiar dis- 
agreeable odor. The sick fowl! looks droopy, 
and a slight pressure on the nostrils causes a 
discharge, which is very offensive in smell. 
Make a solution of copperas water, and with 
the syringe inject some of it into the nostri!s, 
and also down the throat. If the bird is no 
better in a few hours, try a severer remedy, 
which is the injection of a mixture of coal 
oil and carbolic acid. Add ten drops of car- 
bolic acid to a tablespoonful of coal oil, and 
force a smal] quantity into each nostril. This 
will cure when all other remedies fail. Night 
and morning give roup pills (or powder) 
either in the food or by forcing it down the 
throat. Add some, also, to the food of those 
shat are well. 

How to make roup pills is-.what most per- 
sons desire to know. The basis of all roup 
pills or powders is asafotida. This is combi- 
ned with tonics and cathartics. Here is the 
method, and by which a large quantity may 
be made at a small cost. Take one teaspoon- 
ful each of tincture of iron, red pepper, gin- 
ger, saffron, chlorate of potash, salt, and 
powdered rhubarb; mix them intimately- 
After thoroughly mixing add three table- 
spoonfuls of hyposulphite of soda, and mix 
together well. Incorporate this with one 
ounce of asafetida, working 1t together until 
the whole is completely mingled, occasionally 
softening it, whenever necessary, with castor 
oil. This can be made into pills, or when 
dry, into s powder. It is of the same com- 
position as many of the roup pills which are 
sold at fifty cents a box. 

Conprt1on Powpsrs—There are many 
suggestions for making hens lay, but their 
virtues depend upon stimulating the fowls 
and supplying them with materials for pro- 
ducing eggs. Here is a recipe which is a 
good one (much better than the majority), 
the cost of the ingredients of which is but 
very little. Take of bone meal, ground meat 
and parched wheat (ground), two pounds 
each; linseed meal, common salt, ground 
oyster shells and charcoal, one pound each; 
sulphur, copperas, common bread soda and 
fenugreek, half pound each; saffron, red 
pepper, ginger and hyposulphite of soda, one- 
quarter pound each. Have all the ingredi- 
ents in a fine condition, mix them together 
thoroughly, and you will have about thirteen 
pounds of condition powder, at a cost of less 
than five cents per pound, and which is not 
only egg food, but a preventive and cure for 
many diseases. Give a heaping tablespoon- 
ful once a day to every ten fowls, in the soft 
food. ‘ 

Licse.—This is not a disease, but is not out 
of place here. To be rid of them provide 4 
dust bath, dust the fowls with Persian insect 
powder, clean out the poultry houses and 
coops, rub the roosts with coal oil, and white- 
wash the buildings inside and out with hot 
whitewash to which carbolic acid has been 
added. 

Scurvy Lecs.—Rub the legs two or three 
times (once a week) with lard and sv!phur, 
to which a few drops of carbolic acid have 
been added, or with a mixture of Jard and 
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coal oil; but do not grease sitting hens in 
any manner, as it injures the eggs. 

Tonic For Fow.us.—Iron in any shape is 
beneficial to fowls. Copperas is sulphate of 
iron, and if a little copperas is added to the 
drinking water, or ground fine and mixed 
with their food, the benefit will soon be seen 
in the reddened combs and healthy look. If 
an old iron pot is used in which to keep the 
drinking water, the gradual oxidization of 
the iron by the water will cause particles of 
oxide of iron to be given off, which will be 
taken up by the fowls when drinking. A 
handful of nails, or old pieces of refuse iron, 
iron filings, or even iron cinder, if placed in 
the vessel containing the water, will more or 
less afford iron to the pouttry. Lron is invig- 
orating, stimulating, and assists in guarding 
the system from disease. Iron is in the 
blood of every living creature, and any defi- 
ciency thereof causes weakness and debility. 
The use of copperas is beneficial in another 
respect. It is a remedy for a great many dis- 
eases, is a good disinfectant, and a sure rem- 
edy against contagions of a certain charac- 
ter. Do not be afraid to use it. A table- 
spoonful of a solution of copperas in the 
drinking water for a dozen fowls is sufficient, 
and as it is cheap in price, the expense of its 
use is but a trifle. 

Movu.tine.—Moulting is simply shedding 
old feathers. Feed liberally, giving both the 
egg food and tonic. Warmth is one of the 
best remedies for all diseases, especially roup. 
Pip, or a thickening of the membrane of the 
tongue near the tip, impedes breathing, and 
sometimes suffocates, especially chicks. Clip 
off the end with a pair of scissors, if an ex- 
treme case, and give the bird a good mouth- 
ful of butter or lard, to which a few drops of 
coal oil are added. Bowel diseases other than 
cholera may be treated in this manner. Use 
castor oil for constipation, and castor oil 
with adrop or two of laudanum for diar- 
rhea. Always give clean water, free from 
filth. 





Feeding Fowis. 


The substances that may be used in 
poultry feeding are very numerous and 
various—cabbage, corn, turnips, carrots, par- 
snips, mangels, meal, oats, wheat, barley, rye, 
and other grains, substances too well known 
to require, and too numerous to be worth 
the trouble of enumerating. It will not 
answer to feed fowls wholly upon any one 
variety of food; neither will it be found ad- 
visable to feed wholly upon any one class of 
food ; I must speak of the latter first. Fowls 
require a mixture of green food with hard 
food, fully as much as horses or cattle do. 
When the birds have the advantage of an 
extensive range they will find this for them- 
selves ; when they do not possess such advan- 
tage, you must provide green food for them. 
Some do so by presenting the birds with 
cabbages or other greens, chopped small. 
This occasions waste. Fasten heads of cab- 
bage, lettuce, rape or other green herbs to 
some fixture by means of their root, and let 
the fowls pick for themselves. This practice 
not merely prevents waste, but is in conse- 
quence of the amusement it affords, decidedly 
conducive to health. 

I do not think that one circumstance con- 
nected with the feeding of poultry, and that 
& most important one, is sufficiently well 
known. I allude to the necessity they are 
under of obtaining animal food. Of course, 
when the birds possess the advantage of an 
extensive run, they can themselves pick up 
worms, snails or slugs; and as in the case of 
ducks, etc , frogs and other small reptiles; 
but in cases where they do not possess this 
advantage, it is necessary that you cater for 
them. I have always experienced the best 
effects, especially as manifested in greatly 
increased laying, by giving scraps of animal 
food about twice or thrice a week to the 
fowls; I have also found the best mode of 


doing so to be shrowing down: a bullock’s { 
liver, leaving it with them, and. permitting 
them to pick ad libitum; of course; care 
must be taken that cats or dogs do not steal 
it; 1 further think that the liver is better 
given raw than boiled. 

When a hen pines, or seems disposed to be 

thin, you need not hesitate in giving buck- 
wheat, with even a liberal hand; but you 
must so manage as not to permit to share in 
this department of your bounty such hens 
as are disposed to become too fat. Accord- 
ing as hens take on fat, they usually fall off 
in laying, and this should be particularly 
kept in mind in feeding. Whenhens are 
disposed to flesh, you will find hemp-seed 
the best promoter of laying. 
Fowls of all kinds require sand or gravel 
as an aid to digestion, being, in fact, neces- 
sary to promote a medium of trituration in 
the gizzard, as well as to supply calcareous 
matter for their egg-shells. You should, 
therefore, always have such placed within 
the bird’sreach. This, [ must admit, applies 
more immediately to such fowls as are kept 
in a confined yard; when the range is at all 
extensive, the birds can usually pick up 
enough for themselves. Fresh water gravel 
is the best ; if you live near the sea, and wish 
to use sand, so easily obtainable from the 
beach, you should first wash it, and in two 
or three waters. Where no sand of any kind 
can be obtained, as in towns, you can buy 
chalk, or give them plenty of old mortar; you 
will, of course, pound before placing it in the 
yard.— The New England Poultry Breeder. 
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Processes for Keeping Eggs. 


THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN PROCESS. 
Having filled a clean keg or barrel with 
fresh eggs, cover the eggs with cold salicy- 
lic water. The eggs must be kept down by 
a few small boards floating on the water, 
and the whole covered with cloth to keep 
out dust. If set in a cool place the eggs so 
packed will keep fresh for months, but they 
must be used as soon as taken out of the 
brine. To make the salicylic solution, dis- 
solve salicylic acid (which cost about $3 a 
pound) in boiling water, one teaspvonful of 
acid to the gallon. It is not necessary to 
boil all the water, as the acid will dissolve 
in a less quantity, and the rest may be 
added to the solution cold. The solution or 
brine should at no time come in contact 
with any metal. In a clean, airy cellar one 
brine is sufficient for three months or more, 
otherwise it should be renewed oftener. 
For that purpose the kegs, etc., should have 
& wooden spigot to draw off liquid and re- 
plenish the vessel. Butter kneaded in the 
same solution and packed tight in clean 
stone jars will keep fresh the whole winter, 
but must be covered with muslin saturated 
in the water, renewing it sometimes. Cover 
the jars with blotting paper saturated with 
glycerine. Salicylic acid is harmless, and 
yet one of the best and certainly most 
pleasant disinfectants in existence, with no 
color nor taste. The water is an excellent 
tooth wash and the best gargle to prevent 
diphtheretic contagion. 

The different processes below are taken 
from the journals mentioned in the titles : 

THE POULTRY MESSENGER PROCESS. 

Eggs will soon become cheap compara- 
tively, and methods for keeping them will 
be inquired for. Smearing the shells with 
linseed oil is reported to be a good way. 
Rub the oil over the egg with the tip of the 
finger and suffer it to become dry on the 
shell. Eggs rubbed over with flax-seed oil 
in three months lost four per cent., and in 
six months four and a half per cent. of their 
weight, and when opened were found to be 
fresh, with the smell of fresh eggs. Eggs 
not so treated lost.eleven per cent. of their 
weight in three months, and in six months 
thirteen per cent, 








Tin plan of Soenah aleemtebteerguiasiel 
ing eggs is as follows: While quite fresh 
they are gently struck against each other to 
see if they be “sound,” next they are placed 
in a kind of earthen pitcher having a very 
narrow bottom. When the vessel is full, a 
solution of a quarter of aa ounce of quick 
lime to one quart of water is poured in: 
The lime water permeates the shell till it 
reaches the first membrane, rendering the 
latter impervious. The pitchers are ‘then 
placed in a cellar, from which all light is ex- 
cluded, but a uniform temperature of 44° to 
46° F. is maintained. In the course of afew 
days a pellicle forms on the surface of the 
water in each pitcher (carbonate of lime), 
and that must never be broken till the 
moment for withdrawing the eggs. This 
process enables the eggs to be kept fresh for 
six or eight months, and not more than five 
in a thousand prove objectionable.— Poultry 
Keeper. 





The Apiary. 
Bee Husbandry, 


B. F. J.,the well known writer on agricul- 
tural topics, says in Hearth and Home : 

We now seem to be in presence of one of 
those periodical awakenings which are 4 
marked feature in specialties associated with 
agricultural pursuits. Now it is bee has- 
bandry that is not only attracting the atten- 
tion of thousands for the first time, but other 
thousands have only recently engaged in it. 
Of all specialties related to and associated 
with agriculture, bee husbandry is among 
the most ancient, the most generally follow- 
ed, and the most seductive. But it is, at the 
same time, the most deceptive and hazard- 
ous, yielding enormous profits compared 
with the capital invested, when successful, 
and entailing losses in a similar measure, 
when not. In these respects bee husbandry 
resembles some other agricultural industries 
—dairying and poultry breeding for exam- 
ple—with the advantage of more chances of 
success with the latter, and the lisadvantage 
of more capital required. 

For success in dairying and in poultry 
breeding, climate, the situation, the crops, the 
soil and the weather go for a great deal, but 
one may fortify one’s self against these by 
pruder<e and forethought, and laying in 
stores of food in advance. In bee husband- 
ry, the climate, the crops, the soil, the situa- 
tion, and above all the weather, count for 
everything. If it is too hot, the bees become 
lazy, and not only is the honey small in 
quantity, but it is poor in quality, and soon 
sours. If the crops are not the honey pro- 
ducing plants, or if the soil does not produce 
them, the bees will work hard for poor pay. 
In respect to the weather, if a long and 
severe drought occurs, bees scarcely make 
honey enough to carry them through the 
winter; if the flowery season is wet, the 
pollen and nectar in the flowers fail, and in 
the summer deluges of wet seasons, bees 
caught abroad are beaten to the ground and 
killed by the violence or by drowning. Nor, 
as in case of poultry breeding and dairying, 
can any satisfactory preventives be provided 
against these accidents of climate and the 
weather. 

Central Illinois may be regarded as a fairly 
good bee country. Trees which produce bee 
pollen early in the spring are numerous; 
fruit trees are white or purple with. flowers 
in April and May ; by the 20th of the month | prince 
white clover is in bloom in pastures and 
meadows on all sides. This lasts six weeks 
or more, and reappears in a second crop in 
September and October. In July and August 
the asters, the golden rods and other bee 
plants abound; and yet since, and including 
1880, there has been but one good and profit- 
able year for bee husbandry. In 1881 drouth 
prevented the storage of food for winter use, 





or starved by the 

-of honey was a 

phenomenal one. In 1883 the season was so 
cold, with rains so many, little or no honey 
was stored, and bees perished during the 
winter, as.in 1881. This year bees did almost 
nothing satisfactorily up to July. Then the 
deluges of the month—eighteen inches of 
rain in two weeks—destroyed an enormous 
number. Since August they have been doing 
better, as the autumn flowers—ihe asters and 
golden rods now in bloom—and if the weath - 
er is favorable from this time till frost, they 
will go into winter quarters with enough to 
carry them over and have something to spare. 
Nevertheless, with all these disadvantages, 
we advise everybody having a disposition that 
way to try bee husbandry. But above all, 
begin on a small scale, for bees increase with- 
out purchase, much faster than experience. 
In cage you succeed, you will learn at what 
@ price success has been attained; and if you 
fail, you will learn at least, that honey costs 
all it brings when it sells for 20 cents 
per pound. 





Bees in September. 


If a few bees are seen entering the hive, it 
should be examined. Perhaps from some 
cause the colony is queenless; and unless 
proper attention be given, its stores will 
soon fall a prey to the bee-moth’s larve, or 
to robbers. In localities where buckwheat 
or other field forage is abundani, bees some- 
times swarm in the early part of September. 
By hiving such swarms, giving them sheets 
of comb foundation or empty combs, and 
perhaps supplying them with a frame or two 
of brood, they will usually build up fair 
colonies by winter, and will frequently be 
found among the best the succeeding year. 
Honey is a luxury. Many people do not go 
to the grocer expressly to buy honey, and 


| only purchase it when seen. Comb honey is 


usually placed in a side glass case; and ex- 
tracted honey too frequently is kept out of 
sight. Bee-keepers would do well to furnish 
each grocer with a neat stand, upon which 
to expose kis extracted honey for sale. 
Nearly all extracted honey will soon begin 
to crystallize or “candy,” and it should be 
placed in vessels in which it is to be stored. 
The writer markets his honey in small tin 
pails, varying in size from one pint to two 
quarts. These are filled with honey just as 
it begins to crystallize, and when solid, the 
pails have neat labels affixed, stating that 
crystallization is a good test of purity, and ~ 
that a gentle heat will soon liquefy the 
honey. 

The present month is an excellent time to 
change the stock of bees. The main honey 
harvest is over, and if the colony remains 
queenless a few days, the loss is not great. 
The best queens are reared during the height 
of the honey season, and can be bought very 
cheaply. Purchase queens of the nearest 
reliable breeders, as long journeys by mail 
often exhaust them of their vitality to an 
injurious extent— American Agriculturist. 





The Pennsylvania State Fair, 

Now in progress at Philadelphia, is a fine 
display, The grounds are convenient to 
the city, the buildings commodious. The 
entries of horses and cattle are very numer- 
ous, the latter including ail the popular 
breeds, the Guernseys and Jerseys predomi- 
nating. Among the latter is a draft from 
the Burnside Park Herd of Mrs. Shoemaker, 
including such noted animals as the Black 
oF Satesinn: Panante 2d, Oxford 5 
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The Horticultural Show. 


The Annual Show of the Maryland Hor- 
ticultural Society will be held this year on 
Oct. 7,8, 9 and 10, in the Natatorium, on 
north Howard street, where a large and in- 
teresting display is expected. 








The Gunpowder Farmers’ Club 
Met August 30th, at the residence of Mr. B. 
M. L. Hardisty. A rain storm prevented 
the usual inspection of the farm, etc. The 
question for discussion was whether commer- 
cial fertilizers paid and on what crops. The 
general verdict favored their use on wheat 
and rye; some members applied them every- 
where. One or two were doubtful of profit 
in their use, but still continued to apply them. 


“Bagged Grapes” 

Our friend, Mr. J. W. Kerr, of Denton, Md., 
kindly sent us some specimens of the newer 
grapes, as well as one or two of the older 
sorts, by way of comparsion, to show the 
effects of bagging them, as soon as the young 
fruit sets, Nearly all the varieties were 
perfect and very handsome, and their treat- 
ment seems to have been a success. Espe- 
cially fine were the Brighton, Croton, Jeffer- 
son, Lady Washington, Moore’s Early, 
Pocklington, Prentiss, Vergennes, etc. 














The Baltimore County Fair. 


This promises to offer a large and interest- 
ing exhibit in every department, and espe- 
cially in improved stock, which abounds in 
the county of the very best quality. There 
are also numerous prizes for the best natives, 
grades and crosses, it being the desire of the 


Society to bring out a display in all classes of 


- | the grounds, there being frequent trains at 
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ed. by the average farmer who cannot afford 

to breed thoroughbreds. Of this kind are the 

prizes for grade or native cattle, for a herd of 
such, headed by an improved bull adapted to 

its improvement,etc. There is also a prize 

for the best grade dairy cow, either sire or 
dam to be thoroughbred, and for this no ex- 

hibitor of registered cattle can compete, the 
object being to encourage farmers to the im- 
provement of their stock. 

The dairy competition is always lively at 
there fairs. Prizes of $20.and $12 are given 
for the best and second best six. pounds of 
butter (three in rolls and three in prints) 
made from the skimming of the milk to the 
completion of the butter, by boys or girls 
under sixteen years old. 

The Timonium fair is a general holiday 
making among the people of Baltimore 
county, and the attendance is usually large. 
There are attractive track events, numerous 
diversions, and a good time generally forthe 
agricultural community. 

The fair grounds are at Timonium, about 
ten miles north of Baltimore on the Northern 
Central Railway, whose tracks run direct to 


very low rates. The date of the fair is Sep- 
tember 30th and October ist, 2d and 3d. 








Jersey Cattle. 


The Jersey cattle advertised elsewhere 
and now at the. Baltimore Quarantine are 
an exceedingly fine lot, principally of solid 
color, and ranging in age:from cows of four 
years to calves of but a week old. Jn this 
importation are three daughters of Lemon 
Peel, who inherit the valuable blood of 
Coomassie, Young Rose, and Yankee... This 
famous sire, died on the Island last year and 
his immediate get are limited, in number, 
which. should attract the attention. of 
purchasers. The cow Bobby’s Diana, is a 
half sister of Lemon Peel, on the: sire’s side, 
and there are, besides, daughters of , such 
well known bulls as. Napoleon, Forget Me-, 
Not, (both sons of the famous Farmer's 
Glory) of St. John, Cicero, Orange Peel, 


has for years been the home of many fine 
herds of Jersey cattle, and in, our surround- 
ing country (as wherever she is best known) 
the Jersey cow.has gradually become re- 
cognized as the best of all butter makers. 
On this account the interest manifested in 
her was never more earnest than at present, 
nor her value and worth ever_at a higher 
standard of appreciation. This is strongly 
shown by the desire of Jersey owners to 
constantly improve their herds by pur- 
chases of newly imported registered animals, 
and by the rapidly growing desire of almost 
every country resident, to possess at least 
one pure blooded registered Jersey.. The 
present importation per Nessmore will be 
sold at Baltimore, during the early part of 
October, by auction, and affords an excellent 
opportunity to purchase at home the highest 
class of registered Jerseys. We hope the 
sale will receive the full support of all those 
interested in this class of animal, which at 
New York and Philadelphia is continually 
realizing such high prices. 





On Gettysburg Battle Field. 


Ona cloudy August morning we steamed 
out of Hillen depot, along the beautiful 
route of the Western Maryland, with its 
pleasant wayside stations, past Mount Hope, 
McDonough, the Wilson Sanitarium, Glyn- 
don and Emory Grove camp, crowded as 
never before, over the Hanover and Gettys- 
burg Railroad, to the great battle field. 
Twenty-one years ago, we went thither as 
soon as we could after the firing, remaining 
one month on the field; and as weride 
through this green and pleasant country to- 
day the horrors of that time rise before us. 
‘We pass Hanover Junction, and recall’ the 





animals of superior merits, such as are possess- 


Cetewayo, etc. The vicinity. of Baltimore ings 


at midnight from our city, and the strange 
feeling it gave us when we heard Hanover 
called out in the darkness, and knew that 
we were nearing Gettysburg. 

‘Tn the latter the cars now stop (except on 
excursion trips, when they run all the way 
to Little Round Top Park) before the door 
of Adams Express office; which in those 
days, was for weeks daily packed with 
coffins of the dead, being removed by their 
friends from the battle field. That large 
Square of the Diamond was heaped with 
piles of muskets which had belonged to the 
fallen. We passed them with a poor widow 
whose eldest child, a lad of seventeen, had 
been killed in the battle. She had five little 
ones to support, and this boy had written 
to her that he would not on any account be 
away, as on the result of this contest his 
country and state would depend, Raising 
his head from behind a stonewall he was 
fired on and instantly killed. He was the 
main stay of the widow, who came on 
thinking he was wounded. Her great with 
was to get his body home—a gentleman 
having promised to have it buried in his lot. 
She had but fifteen dollars in the world, and 
handed us this to manage for her. She 


suppose my boy is there” and the sight of the 
express office recalled the fact that her dead 
son had “sent his little bit of money to her 
through it.”. We did what we could for her, 
but who could comfort her ? 

Being anxious to see as much of spots 
once sadly familiar, as we can in a few hours’ 
stay, we hurried out of the Diamond to 
Ziegler and, Holtzworth’s to secure a com- 
petent guide and carriage. Mr. Holtzworth 
has acted in this capacity since 1865, and 
has studied the field thoroughly. Scarcely a 
day passed without visitors. and excursions 
to this memorable spot, which is also being 
re-visited by officers and men, identifying old 
positions. and interests. Once only, in these 
twenty one years, have we re-visited the 
place, that was on the day the National 
Cemetery was dedicated. Then, with feel- 
that cannot be described, we rode to 
the spot first used as the Field Hospital of 
the Second Corps, about two miles out, near 
Rock Creek, southwest of the Baltimore 
pike. The ashes of our old fire were there 
then, the cans, broken bottles, boxes and 
straw; the grave of Lieut. Prestgraves of 
Virginia, for whom we cared, with seventy 
other southern wounded. They have gone; 
the ground is deserted, silent. 

Who, passing over it, or any part of this 
bloody field, can know the agony by which 
it has been consecrated? Much of the 
ground has been bought by the Battle Field 
Memorial Association, and is carefully kept ; 
tablets, guide boards and monuments, sume 
very elegant and costly ones, marking lead- 
ing spots. We wonder. that the same has 
not been done with Antietam, the only battle 
of note within our own state. Surely the 
bridge there, the lane, and some other spots, 
should be kept and handed down thus to 
those who come after us. So anxious was 
Gen. Crawford to preserve the field of 
Gettysburg, that he bought a large part of it, 
and does not allow it to be disturbed. Ip 
going out of the town, we pass a small stone 
house to which Gen. Reynolds was brought ; 
in it he died. The end window of a house 
farther on, was used by sharp shooters as a 
point from which to pick off union officers, 
etc. 
A shell from Round Top burnt the barn 
which stood where this one now does, and 
with it a number of Union wounded. That 
cherry tree has a twelve pound shot in it. 
This beautiful red clover grows in the famous 
peach orchard Longstreet is said to have de- 
clared the fightitig unsurpassed for fierceness 
on this farm—he left fourteen hundred dead 
on it. There ‘ate tablets in yonder wheat 
field. Both the Round Tops are owned by 


paused beside the muskets to exclaim, “I | ¥ 


with monuments and slabs here and there by 
the way side; and in fields we pass monu- 
ments to fallen heroes of different regiments, 
telling how many men went into action and 
how few returned. These gigantic boulders 
in Devil’s Den were used by sharp-shooters, 
The spots on Little Round Top, in which 
Generals Vincent, Weed and Hazlett were 
killed, are marked. The headquarters of 
Sedgwick and Sykes have a board to desig. 
nate them. A militia camp is on the spot 
where Pickett made his great charge on the 
third and last day ; it is very near the town. 
General Webb’s monument is here, on this 
ground of the last assault. A Philadelphia 


comrades, four hundred and ninety-five hay- 
ing been killed. A tablet to the Fourteenth 
Connecticut tells of thirty-four battles in 
which the regiment took part. In that small 
house Jenny Wade was killed on the second 
day. The National Cemetry is exquisitely 
kept and beautiful. Thirty-five hundred 
rest here—many are unknown dead. The 
Monument with figures of Industry, War, 
History and Peace, surmounted by Victory, 
is very fine. A superb avenue of silver ma- 


ples leads past the long lines of graves. Ten 
ears many of the Southern dead were 
removed to Hollywood Cem » Richmond, 
Some are buried in Loudon Park, Baltimore, 


Mrs. J. B. Moore Bristor. 
Helpful Help. 


Assuming that everybody has some object 
in life worthy of attainment, it should be the 
pleasure of everybody else to lend a helping 
hand when they can do so just as well as 
not. This sounds utopian, but it is a princi- 
ple underlying all good fellowship. Of 
course, all the world is not bent upon a wor- 
thy object—in fact, the exceptions are large- 
ly preponderant; therefore, it becomes a 
problenh, not only to individuals, but in 
every philanthropic channel, who ought to 
be hel All however, that it is 
safe to help those who try honestly to help 
themselves, and cite a divine precedent 
therefor. 

There is, nevertheless, a strain of human 
frailty interwoven with our best efforts when 
we lend our assistance; we all want to do it 
in our own way, which way may perhaps be 
really the best way, and in all probability 
would be the best for ourselves ; but in the 
majority of cases our pet way does not har- 
monize with those of the y upon whom 
the burthen of responsibility rests. This is, 
I think, the reason why we so often fail to 
see good results from our efforts to help 
others, and also why people are not as 
grateful for such assistance as we feel they 
should be. 

It seems, therefore, a safe rule to help 
people in their own way, unless there is 
something radically wrong in it. Even sug- 

estions of improvement upon methods of 

cies things appear ungracious while we are 
in the position of helper. Right minded 
people inwardly protest against being helped, 
although they accept such help thankfully, 
because the necessity can not be evaded; 
and under these circumstances, help that 
chimes in with their usual way does not 
imply mismanagement or inefficiency, on the 
part of those helped, but simply inability to 
accomplish so much. 

The self asserting help that would take 
the whole duty out of the legitimate hands 
in a way that seems to say: “ you don't 
know how!” is extremely aggravating ; how 
much so, few of us learn to know until we 
have had to be helped ourselves, 

Help to be helpful must be willing, grace- 
ful and timely. Very little assistance one 
day may go further than extraordinary help 
another; hence, when an opportunity offers 
which our heads and hearts approve, it does 
not answer to wait until we “feel like” 
doing it. If we do the chances are our hel 
will not prove acceptable, and we will fail 
to win either self approval or the apprecia- 
tion of those we meant to help,. Perhaps if 
they spoke their minds freely, they would 
say: “I needed your help merges b but 
you did not see fit to give it; I can manage 
now as well as then without it.” 

Depend upon it, if we. go through the 





own way and just when we feel like it, we 
will miss our opportunities all the way, and 
when we present our final accounts it will 
be found that we have received far more thal 
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Horticulture. 
Moorestown, N, J., and Vicinity. 


Moorestown, New Jersey, is the paradise 
of the fruit grower. During a recent visit 
to this favored spot, 1 was impressed with 
the rapid strides made in practical borticul- 
tare. Foremost among the fruit growing 
localities scattered here und there throughout 
the country, a visit to the spot cannot but 
amply repay the lovers of fine fruits. It is 
the home of numerous nurserymen and no- 
ted fruit growers, who have made the town 
famous on account of the many valuable new 
fruits originated and disseminated from with 
in its borders. Among them might be men- 
tioned Parry, Collins, Perkins, De Cou, Wal- 
ton, and a score of others well known to the 
fruit growers of the country. The county 





around Moorestown is unequalled for beauty 
and fertility by any other section of 
New Jersey, and for advanced horti- 
culture by any other section in the 
United States, The Moorestown fair 
was being held while I was there, and 
for an .unpretending county fair, 
seemed to merit the remark made by 
“ Judge Biggle,” in the “ Farm Jour- 
nal,” that it was the model fair of the 
country. The display of fruits and 
vegetables was very large and fine, 
surpassing by far many of our state 
fairs in this respect, but somewhat 
“off” in regard to the bane of most 
agricultural fairs—horse racing, gam- 
bling, side shows of the fat woman, 
big snakes, Jager and three card 
monte men. 

Although financially it did not 
seem to amount to much, yet the 
friendly rivalries, jolly good hugior, 
and general air of sociability’ dis- 
played to friend and stranger alike, 
could not fail to leave the impression 
upon the mind that it was a grand 
success after all. The true spirit of 
progress and improvement was man- 
ifested on all sides, and it would be 
well for some of our managers of | 
agricultural faire to pay them a visit, 
and get back to first principles in 
regard to their management. 

Moorestown is being rapidly built 
up of late years, being a favorite spot ~ 
for country homes of retired and 
active business men of Philadelphia. 
Its settlement, however, dates back 
to nearly that of Philadelphia itself, 
as the preponderance of the quaker 
element goes to prove, and to this lat- 
ter fact may the general prosperity 
of the place be attributed. 

The Keiffer pear is creating quite a furore 
at Moorestown, many thousand trees of this 
variety being set out each year; it is also 
headquarters for this valuable variety, nearly 
all the nurserymen having on hand a heavy 
stock which seems to meet with ready sale. 
The * Early Cluster” blackberry, as also the 
* Wilson Junior” and several other sorts 
lately originated there, are each striving for 
the ascendancy, and are being “ boomed” into 
notoriety upon a trusting public. The 
“ Hansell,” “‘ Superb,” “ Rancocas,” and sev- 
eral other kinds of new raspberries, origina- 
ted in the vicinity of Moorestown, and along 
with the “ Marlboro,” are the candidates for 
public favor at present writing. 

May King, Parry and several other varie- 
ties of strawberries, are the new ones for 
next season, and Moorestown and vicinity 
are made happy in atiticipation of the rich 
harvest to be gathered in from the lovers of 
novelties in fruits. R 8. 0. 
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A short distance from Los Angeles, Cal., 
and bordering upon the banks of the Los 
Angeles river, is 8 vineyard covering 2,400 
acres, It was planted two years ago, and 
will not come into bearing until next season. 
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Autamin Work tty @rednhéuse aiid Window- |.» 


During the summer months our windows 
are destitute of plants, and only Ficuses, 
Palms, Cycads, Aspidistras, and others that 
‘we use to decorate uur tables, sideboards, and 
halis, find room in our houses: Until Octo- 
ber, plants are generally better out-of doors 
than in the house. But we should be careful 
to preserve them from frost, by covering them 
over with newspaper, cotton sheets, or other 
material, if they are still unpottedand grow- 
ingin beds. But ifthey have been potted, we 
can, on the eve of a frosty night, remove 
them to the piazza or under the trees or 
bushes, and thus protect them against injury. 

We should now include what plants we 
mean to winter over in our windows, and 
act accordingly. Weneed young plants of 
Abutilons, Coleuses, Geranioms,; Double 
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Petunias, and others for next summer’s gar- 
den ; also Callas, Bouvardias, Carnations, and 
others to blossom in winter, and should have 
a place for both. But we should not try to 
keep more than our room will justify ; better 
have a few good happy-appearing plants 
than a multitude so crammed together as to 
injure one another. 


So long as the weather continues warm 
and genial, we should not mar our borders or 
beds by lifting those plants we wish merely 
to keep over for next summer’s garden. But 
Bouvardias, Callas, Petunias, Sweet Alys- 
sum, Heliotropes, and Begonias, that we re- 
quire for furnishing flowers in winter, should 
be lifted early and become well established 
in their pots before cold weather sets in. 
Geraniums, Heliotropes, and many others 
may, after being lifted and potted, perfect the 
flower-buds then upon them ; but, that done, 
they are not likely to bear any more till they 
have made fresh roots and started into fresh 


growth. 


. Tea-roses for Winter and spring use had 


better be potted early and kept plunged out- 
of-doors in a sheltered place ; if well rooted, 
a slight frost wont hurt them. 
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. 
especially those that have colored. ; leaves, 
should be kept on the piazza, as cold, 
nights injure the tips of their leaves, _Glox- 
allowed to dry off preparatory to storing 


them part of the winter ona shelf in a warm, 
dry place. Musk may also be permitted to 
dry off before storing it in a cool place in the 
cellar ; but it should not be kept dust dry. 
Madeira Vine, German and English Ivy, 
Cobcea, and similar vines, are pleasant in our 
windows in winter, and should be brought 
in readiness now. . But.if room is scarce for 
other plants, these vines can be dispensed 
with,—the Maderia Vine, like Potatoes, in 
the cellar, the English Ivy in a cool place 
there, too; the German Ivy, as a bunch of 
cuttings in a four-inch pot in, the window ; 
and the Cobea thrown away—we can get it 
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JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


from seed next spring, plants that will grow 
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twenty feet, and blossom from the end of 
July till killed by. frost in October. 

Chinese Primroees, Cinerarias, and Calceo- 
larias love the cool, fail weather, and now 
start into vigorous growth. Keep them cool, 
well ventilated, and copiously watered, and 
scatter some tobacco trash on the top of the 
soil in their pots, as a preventive of green fly 
and thrips. 

Geraniums, Show Pelargoniums, Coleuses, 
Iresines, Alternantheras, and other bedding 
plants that we wish for next year’s garden, 
and cannot well raise from seed, should now 
be propagated from cuttings. Putsix to'ten 
in a four-inch pot, to stay there till next 
spring. A gentle hot-bed ‘is’ an - excellent 
place in which to root cuttings of tender 
plants at this season ; but if in a moderately 
sheltered and shaded place, and they are kept 
somewhat moist all the time, cuttings: will 
root freely without any artificial heat. 

Yellow and red Oxalises should now be 
potted and allowed to start slowly into 
growth. All kinds of “Dutch” bulbs, ‘as 
Hyacinths, Tulips, and Narcissus, may be 
potted as soon as received, and kept in a cool 





place, as in'a shady frame, shed, or ‘cellar 








r With a few inches deg, 
i edit, ot other ‘mate 
moist and cool and allow 


| them to fill their pots with roots before they 
| send up leaves or flowers.— Wm. Faleoner in 


American Garden. - 
_ Care of Geraniums. 


It is altogether useless to expect that Gera- 
nium plants, which have flowered all summer 
in the open air, will, if taken up and potted, 
continue to bloom equally well during the 
winter season also. If Geraniums are wanted 
for winter flowering, they must be specially 
grown during summer, although it is not yet 
too late'to ‘prepare a few plants for that pur- 
pose. If plants have not been specialiy re- 
served, a few should be taken up immediately 
and: potted, care being taken to select the 
most compact and perfectly formed speci- 
mens. 





In potting ‘select porous or soft- 
baked “pots, proportionate to the 
size of the plant, and place in the 
bottom of éach at least an inch of 
broken pots, in order to insure: per- 
fect drainage. Keep the plants in 
the center of the pots, and firm the 
soil well around their roots: When 
the plants are potted, water thor- 
oughly, and place in a thady situa- 
tion for a week or ten days, after 
which time they should be exposed to 
the sun. Have them weil supplied 
with water, and remove all flower- 
buds until it is time to bring them 
inside, which will be on the approach 
of cool weather. ‘Give them a light, 
sunny situation, and an average tem- 
perature of 55°. Donot crowd the 
plants, and turn them occasionally so 
as to develop an even, symmetrical 
shape. 

The most suitable compost for 
Geraniums is a mixture of two-thirds 
well-rooted sods from an old pasture ; 
one third well-decayed manure, and 
a fair sprinkling of bone-dust, thor- 
oughly mixed and pulverized before 
using. Water should be given as 
often as necessary, care being taken 
to give an ample supply, and when 
the pots become filled with roots, 
liquid manure water should be given 
twice a week. One ounce of guano, 
dissolved in two gallons of water, 
will be a proper proportion for this 
purpose. 

When large specimens are de- 
sired the plants should be repotted 
as often as the pots become filled 
with roots, or until they have reach- 
ed the desired size, when they can 
be treated as above advised. 

There are so many good varieties in culti - 
vation that most amateurs find it quite diffi- 
cult to make a selection of the most distinct, 
so fur their benefit I enumerate twelve 
double and twelve single flowering varieties, 
all of which may be relied upon as first class: 

Double.—Jas. V Murkland, Heroine, Mrs 
E. G. Hill, Mary Geering, Pocahontas, Jas. 


Vick, J. H. Klippart, J. P. Kirtland, Richard 
on Bishop Wood, Asa Gray, and Golden 


wn. 

Bingle.—Clement Boutard, Master Chrie- 
tine, Jean Sisley, W..C. Bryant, Mary H. 
Foote, New Life, Evening Star, Mrs. Wind- 
sor, Mrs. Gordon, Progress, Cygnet, and 
Aurore —Cor. American Garden. 





Japanese Chrysanthemums, 


The chrysanthemum has come into sud- 
den use as the most popular fall flowers, and 
the varieties are of aimost. endless shades 
and shapes. The Japanese sorts, an engrav- 
ing of which we give from Mr. Halliday’s 
Fall Catalogue, are attractive by’ their strik- 
ing colors’ and peculiar forms; in-many the 
i flowers are phe eg = colored aes 8; 
some. are. ored, others are curious] 
marked and spotted. ‘This section is weil 





ae fe late flowering in the green- 
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Trees and Shrubs for Home’ Lawns, asd 
their Arrangsment. 


A large growing evergreen, like the Nor- 
way Spruce, is not a suitable tree for a small 
lawn, yet it is frequently planted where 
there is only a space of a few feet; the con- 
sequence is the yard is completely filled, 
everything about the tree killed, the windows 
shaded and the house made gloomy. 

There are many dwarf evergreens of great 
beauty and variety in form and foliage, that 
are suited for small lawns, and that can be 
readily obtained. The Japan Retinisporas 
give us several fine hardy trees. Retinispora 
squarrosa is a slow growing, dwarfish tree, 
irregular and picturesque in outline, with 
foliage of a delicate bluish green—the finer 
branches in tufts with their tips drooping. 
Retinispora plumesa has light grevn, soft and 
fine foliage, arranged in flattish branches. 
It is a conical and symmetrical tree, and not 
a rapid grower ; its var. aurea, has a bright, 
golden-yellow foliage, and holds its color 
throughout the season, and is more dwarf 
than the type. Retinispora obtusa nana is 
more rare, but it is very pretty, with a dark 
green foliage in peculiar twisted tufts; it is 
quite dwarf. There is a golden variety of 
the Creeping Juniper that is exceedingly 
pretty where a low spreading mass of bright 
foliage is required. There are many varie- 
ties of the American Arbor Vite, that are 
very dwarf. The Little Gem grows from one 
to one-and-a-half feet high, the Woodward 
four feet; both perfectly regular oval, and 
always symmetrical without pruning. Par- 
son’s compacta is very regular and round in 
outline, as though sheared. The Heath- 
leaved has a heath-like foliage of a delicate 
purplish or reddish green, very soft and del- 
icate and rather upright in growth. The 
Tom Thumb is smaller in foliage, of a clear 
green and more spreading habit. 

The Weeping Nerway Spruce is odd and 
desirable as a single tree, or the center of a 
group of very dwarf evergreens; it is very 
dwarf and does not spread wide. 

Among deciduous trees there are many 
rare and beautiful varieties, to have a fine 
specimen of which would give the owner 
more satisfaction than a forest of more com- 
mon kinds. The Cut-leaf Birch, which is 
pure white bark and graceful drooping 
branches, is one of the most beautiful trees 
grown. The Cut-leaf Silver Maple is rapid 
growing and graceful. The Weeping Beech 
is one of the most massive and picturesque 
trees that can be planted; with its heavy, 
dark green foliage, and long sweeping curves, 
and the Weeping Slippery Elm is one of the 
most picturesque and graceful weeping trees. 
Among the colored foliage trees we have the 
purple Beech, Birch and Maple, the varioga- 
ted Manle, Ash and others, and there are 
also many desirable dwarf growing trees fine 
in foliage or flower, or both, such’ as the 
Sumacs and Cornus Florida, with fine flow- 
ers and brilliant autumn foliage; the Judas 
tree, clothed with purple flowers in spring ; 
the Silver Bell tree, with its white, bell- 
shaped flowers before the leaves. 

Among shrubs, the colored foliage varieties 
deserve especial attention. The golden 
leaved Elder and Spirea are both bright and 
hold their color well. The purple Barberry 
and Hazel are very rich in contrast. The 
golden variegsted leaved Wiegelia has also 
handsome flowers. The variegated Althea is 
fine in foliage, and all are neat ia growth. 

Among dwarfed shrabe, the variegated 
Corchora is neat and pretty; the variegated 
Euonymus Radicans is hardy and pretty— 
also the dark green type ; and a Japan spe- 
cies, Euonymus Nana, has a fine foliage, 
which turns a rich purplish red, and is very 
pretty in the winter, peeping through the 
snow. The Andromeda Polifolia has a pur- 
ple foliage in winter, and makes & symmetri- 
cal dwarf shrub that is covered in the spring 
with pinkish white flowers—all of these, 
excepting the first, are evergreens. 





I will not attempt to give a list “of desira- |. 


ble flowering shrubs—they are so numerous. 
But be careful to select only those that’ are 
neat in habit, and do not require much trim- 
ming to keep them in good form. The trees 
and shrubs I have spoken of are only given 
as illustrations of the classes they represent, 
as there is a great variety from which to 
choose. 

The arrangement of the trees and shrubs 
is intimately connected with their selection, 
and must be considered first or at the same 
time. Decide where you will place your 
groups, and the single specimens; in arrang- 
ing them, keep in mind that it is best to 
secure the longest stretches of lawn in the 
outlooks not necessarily bare of trees, for it 
may be seen through the openings between 
groups of trees or single specimens. There 
are also views that are objectionable, and 
others that are pleasing ; the first two are to 
be hidden, and the latter are to be left open. 
All these things must be considered in the 
arrangement, and where an objectionable 
view is te be cut off, the larger evergreen 
can be planted on the outskirts of the 
ground, if there is room for them to spread. 
Groups and borders of small treesand shrubs 
may be placed in the parts of the grounds 
where they are wanted, and will not interfere 
with the views. They should be selected and 
planted so that they will gradually diminish 
in size, from the larger in the centre or on 
the back to the dwarf varieties on the edge; 
care should also be taken in the selection to 
have different colored flowers or fine foliage 
represented all the season. 

In planting do not be confined to regular 
figures or straight lines ; it is prettier to have 
irregular outlines with projecting points and 
deep bays; and in planting in after years, 
plant at the points rather than in the depres- 
sions. Fine single specimens of rare trees 
and shrubs may be dotted here and there on 
the edges of the lawns where there is room ; 
a haadsome shade tree may be planted near 
the porches or windows, where shade is 
wanted. 

Climbers should also be used freely on the 
house for shade and ornament Nothing will 
so well conceal the bare appearance of a 
house, or give it a more cosy look than a 
good variety of climbers in abundance. One 
may have fine flowers or foliage, according 
as he may select; they can be placed on 
movable trellises, so as not to interfere with 
repairs on the house. 

Be careful not to plant too many trees. 
Shrubs can be kept in place by trimming; 
but large trees will injure each other if plant- 
ed too thick. Evergreens may be intermix- 
ed with the shrubs, if placed where they will 
not be much shaded ; or you may make ever- 
green groups, with a fine specimen in the 
centre and smaller kinds on the outside, that 
will be very attractive and ornamental. Very 
pretty permanent foliage beds may be made 
with the dwarf colored varieties if they are 
planted close together and sheared. The 
Yucoa filamentosa, or Adam’s Needle, is valu- 
able for an ornamental bed. It is always 
hardy, always green, and a magnificent 
object when in full bloom. 

Ornamental flowers and foliage beds made 
of green house plants should not be attempt- 
ed, unless under the charge of one who has 
had experience in such work. Most florists 
who grow these plants can do the work in a 
satisfactory manner. Such beds are showy 
during their short season, but they are killed 
by the first frost, and from that time until the 
next June or July, when the beds are not 
covered with snow, they are bare and home- 
ly. There is not one-half the satisfaction to 
be derived from them as there is from a well 
selected border of hardy herbaceous plants, 
which should be in every garden in some 
pretty spot away from the roots of large 
trees, and not too much exposed to public 
view, for, as a general rule, a hardy plant 
border is not showy. 





A collection of one hundred plants will 
furnish flowers of all colors from earliest 
spring to latest fall. There is always some- 
thing new and you can always find plenty 
of flowers to decorate your rooms or make a 
boquet. 

The question will be asked: Where these 
trees and plants spoken of can be obtained ? 
They can be obtained of nearly all large 
nurserymen who grow ornamental trees and 
shrubs, and it will be found always more sat- 
isfactory to deal directly with the nursery- 
man himeelf. 

After your place is made, it must be taxen 
care of. If it is attractive to yourself and 
friends it will be a pleasure to keep it so and 
the work will not be a drudgery. The lawns 
should be mowed at least once a week, when 
the grass is growing vigorously ; the weeds 
should not be allowed in the beds, drives and 
walks, and the trees and shrubs kept in good 
shape by trimming. Trees when young, 
should be trimmed into the shapes you want 
them to grow ; after that is established they 
will require little care. Most evergreens do 
not require much trimming, but they should 
not be allowed to become unshapely. The 
Retinisporas spoken of should be trimmed 
some every year to keep the foliage compact 
on the outside. 

Many shrubs should be cut vigorously, to 
keep them in shape, either after they have 
done growing in the fall, or before they 
begin in the spring; they can be shaped 
more or less in the summer, while they are 
growing, by pinching off the young branches. 
If a shrub is awkward and ungainly, cut it 
nearly to the ground ; it will throw up vig- 
orous shoots and make a good shaped plant. 
—Cor. Ladies’ Floral Cabinet. 


Chinese Primroses for In-Deor Culture. 


For a neat, flowering plant in the window, 
there is nothing which will repay so well for 


the space occupied, as one or two of the 





Chinese Primroses. They are natives of 


China, andare not adapted to out-door cul- 
ture. They bloom freely under glass, but 
unlike the other classes of primroses, require 
sun, and if properly managed, fiower all the 
year round, although their most flourishing 
season is through the winter and early 
spring. All that is necessary for their culti- 
vation is a moderately warm situation close 
to the glass, medium nioisture, and good 
drainage, which is secured by filling in the 
bottom of the crocks with pieces of broker 
crockery. It is not well to sprinkle the 
plants with water, as the leaves and flowers 
will be speckled easily and soon decay. 
The leaves and flower stalks seldom grow 
higher than about six inches, and if the plant 
grows top-heavy, it should be supported by 
a few little sticks placed near tbe collar of it. 
As the plants do not flower so well after the 
first year, it is therefore advisable to procure 
young plants every year, or to raise them 
from seed. This, however, is not easy; the 
seeds being very fine, ifcarelessly watered, or 
allowed to dry out, they will be lost. 

In sowing the seeds, care must be taken 
to cover them lightly with the soil, or what 
is better, not to cover them at all, but to press 
them gently into the surface of the soil with 
a smooth piece of wood. The watering 
should be done by saucers placed underneath 
the pots, or by very fine sprinklers, so as not 
to wash the soil ; but even after the young 
plants have developed two or three leaves, 
they require careful watering ; if the soil is 
permitted to get dry, the very tender roots 
may bedried up in a few hours. Our way 
of treating the seed is this: We water the 
lower body of earth in the pot by a saucer, 
and cover the surface from time to time with 
a wet cloth,so as to leave the seeds undis- 
turbed. 3 

Of the Chinese Primroses, we have now 
some most beautiful Varieties, double and 
single; the double white is certainly a 





beaatiful plant, although it does not bloom so 
continuously ‘as the other. The fringed 
flowers are considered the very best.—Caii- 
Sornia Horticulturist. F 


——_? Ss 


Freesias. 


Few new plants have gained so rapidly in 
popular favor as these beautiful Cape bulbs. 
Two years ago they were hardly known by 
mame even to any one except botanists; 
while now a collection of winter-flowering 
bulbs is not considered complete without 
several pots of Freesias. 

The bulbs are rather small, and half a 
dozen may, therefore, be planted in a six. 
inch pot, covering them with about an inch 
of soil. A rich, sandy, potting soil, as is 
generally used for Hyacinths and other Dutch 
bulbs, is also used for these. For early win- 
ter blooming, they should be planted this 
month, and by making subsequent plantings 
at intervals of two or three weeks, blooming 
plants may be had all winter. At first they 
should be kept cool and moderately moist 
until the leaves appear, when they have to 
be removed to a sunny window or other 
warm and light place, and watered more 
copiously. After flowering they should be 
dried off, and not started again till the follow- 
ing autumn. 

The graceful form of flowers, as well as 
their exquisite fragrance, makes them very 
desirable for the window-garden, and their re- 
markable keeping quality, after being cut, 
adds greatly to their value for florists’ work. 
—Ameriean Garden. 











We give herewith an engraving of the 
Freesia referred to in article above. 





Home Department. 


Hot Water Remedies. 


Hall’s Journal of Health publishes some 
interesting facts rejative to hot water as 4 
remedial agent. It says: 

“There is no remedy of such general ap- 
plication, and none so easily attainable, as 
water; and yet nine persons out of ten will 
pass by it in an emergency to seek for some- 
thing of far less efficiency. 

There are but few cases of illness where 
water should not occupy the highest place 
as a remedial agent. 

A strip of flanne] or a napkin folded 
lengthwise and dipped in hot water and 
wrung out, and then applied around the neck 
of a child that has the croup, will usually 
bring relief in ten minutes. 

A towel folded several times and dipped 
in hot water and quickly wrung and applied 
over the seat of pain in toothache or neu- 
ralgia, will generally afford prompt relief. 
This treatment in colic works like magic. 1 
have seen cases that have resisted other 
treatment for hours yield to this in ten min- 
utes. There is nothing that so promptly 
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cute short a. congestion of the lungs, sore 
throat or rheumatism as hot water, when ap- 


lied roughly. 
— 8 5 be hg hr dipped. in: hot 


water and kept applied to old sores or new 
cuts, bruises and sprains, is the treatment 


now generally adopted in hospitals. I have 


seen a sprained ankle cured in an hour by 
showering it with hot water poured from a 
height of three feet. 

Tepid water acts promptly as an emetic, 
and hot water taken freely half an hour be- 
fore bed-time is the best of cathartics in the 
case Of constipation, while it has a most 
soothing effect on the stomach ard bowels. 
This treatment continued a few months, 
with proper attention to diet, will cure any 
curable case of dyspepsia. , 

Headache slmost always yields to the 
simultaneous application of hot water to the 
feet and back of the neck. 

It is an excellent plan’ to record facts like 
these in a note book, which should be always 
at hand when wanted. In the anxiety caused 
by accidents or sudden illness in the family, 
one becomes confused and is not apt to re- 
member quickly what should be done ; hence 
there may be prolonged and unnecessary 
suffering before proper remedies are applied.” 





Household Hints. 

How To OLEANae Waste Preus.—One of 
the most frequent and trying annoyances of 
house-keeping is the obstruction to the free, 
quick outlet of the waste-water of the wash- 
stand, the bath and the kitchen sink. This 
is caused by a gradual accumulation of small 
bits of refuse material, paper, rags, meat, 
bones or other offal, which check and finally 
entirely stop the out-flow of the waste-water, 
and then the plumber is called to remove 
the stoppage with his force-pump. Some- 
times this is effective, at others the offending 
waste-pipe is cut out and a new one put in 
its place atconsiderable cost. But.the plumb- 
er is not always near at hand or free to 
come at one’s call, and the matter demands 
immediate attention. A simple inexpensive 
method of clearing the pipes is as follows: 
Just before retiring at night pour into the 
pipe enough liquid soda lye to fill the “trap,” 
as it is called, or bent portion of the pipe 
just below the outlet—about a pint will suf- 
fice for a wash-stand, or a quart for a bath or 
kitchen sink, Be sure that no water runs 
into it till next morning. During the night 
the lye will convert all the offal in the pipe 
into soft soap, and the first current of water 
in the morning will remove it entirely, and 
leave the pipe as clean as new.— Germantown 


Telegraph. 


How To Get Rip or Biack ANTs.—A cor- 
respondent asks: “How shall I drive black 
ants from my pantry?” I was afflicted one 
summer by the arrival of an army, well mar- 
shaled, as it appeared, of large black ants. 
They took possession of the pantry and of 
everything init. i tried various experiments, 
but for a time none were successful. At last 
I hit on this single expedient: We carried 
out every eatable, including a tightly—cover- 
ed s -box; then we put, temuptingly, on 
the wide lower shelf, a good sized piece of 
custard pie. In ten minutes it was literally 
filled with ants, which were then easily dis- 

of. The house wife can d for 
erself how this shall be done. Cremation 
or drowning are recommended. Then we put 
Moist peices of cake in the same place, and 
in the course of the afternoon the ants were 
exterminated, with the exception of a few 
stragglers, who evideutly carried the tidings 
far and near, for we were never troubled with 
ants any more.—V. Y. Post. 


A at 


ApPLE JELLY.—Take red-skinned apples, 

pe clean, and ‘cut into quarters, but do 
not peel them. To each pound of fruit put 
three pints of cold. water, bring to a boil, 
then boil rapidly for thirty minutes. Strain 
and to every pint of juice allow one poun 
loaf , return to the pan and again 
boil rapidly for thirty minutes. 
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THE AMERICA 


BAFFLED!) 6" 
One of the Most UWnsoo (and 
covered and Exposed. 

There is_ some trouble that is 


attacking nearly everyone in the land with 
more or less violence.. It seems to steal into 
the body like a theif in the night. Doctors 
cannot diagnose it. Scientists are puzzled by 
itssymptons. It is, indeed, a modern mystery. 
Like those severe and vague maladies that 
attack horses and prostrate nearly all the ani- 
mals in the land, this subtle trouble seems to 


menace mankind. Many of its victims have . 


pains about the chest and sides, and some- 
timesin the back They feel dull and sleepy; 
the mouth has a bad taste, especially in the 
morning. A strange sticky slime collects 
about the teeth. Theappetiteis poor. There 
is a feeling like a heavy load upon the 
stomach; sometimes a faint all gone sensation 
is felt at the pit of the stomach, which food 
does not satisfy. The eyes grow sunken, the 
hands and feet feel clammy at one time and 
burn intensely at others. After a while a 
cough sets in, at first dry, but after a few 
months it is attended with a greyish colored 
expectoration. The afflicted one feels tired 
all the while, and sleep does not seem to 
afford any rest. . He becomes nervous, irri- 
table, and gloomy, and has evil forebodings. 
There is a giddiness, a peculiar whirling 
sensation in the head when rising up sudden- 
ly. ‘The bowels become costive, and then, 
again, outflux intensely ; the skin is dry and 
hot at times ; the blood grows thick and stag- 
nant; the white of the eyes become tinged 
with yellow ; the urine is scanty and high- 
colored, depositing a sediment after standing. 
There is frequently a spitting up of the food, 
sometimes with a sour taste, and sometimes 
with a sweetish taste; this is often attended 
with palpitation of the heart. The vision be- 
comes impaired, with spots before the eyes ; 
there is a feeling of prostration and yreat 
weakness. Most of these symptonsare in turn 
present. It is thought that nearly one-third of 
our population have this disorder in some of 
its varied forms, while medical men have 
almost wholly mistaken its nature. Some 
have treated it for one complaint ; some for 
another, but nearly all have failed to reach the 
seat of the disorder. Indeed, many phy- 
sicians are afilicted with it themselves. The 
experience of Dr. A. G. Richards, residing 
at No 468 Tremoni street, Boston, is thus 
described by himself: 

“T had all those peculiar and painful symp- 
toms which I have found afflicting so many 
of my patients, and which had so often baf- 
fled me. I knew all the commonly establish- 
ed remedies would be unavailing for I had 
tried them often in the past. I therefore de- 
termined to strike out in a new path. To 
my intense satisfaction I found that I was 
improving. The dull, stupid feeling depart- 
ed and I began to enjoy life once more. My 
appetite returned. My sleep was refreshing. 
The color of my face which had been a sickly 
yellow gradually assumed the pink tinge of 
health. In the course of three weeks I felt 
like a new man and know that it was wholly 
owing to the wonderful efficiency of War- 
ner’s Tippecanoe The Best, which was all 
the medicine I took.” 

Doctors and scientists often exhaust their 
skill and the patient dies. They try every- 


thing that has been used by, or is known to, 
the profession, and then fail. Even if they 
save the life it is often after great and 
longed agony. Whereall this can be avoided 
by precaution and care, how insane a thing 
it is to-endure such suffering! With a pure 
and p.litable ape ne, within reach, to 
neglect its use is simply inexcusable. 


To CrYsTaLLizk Grasses make a strong 
boiling hot solution of water and Epsom 
salts; then draw the bunches of grass 
through it, and hang up in an airy place to 
any. a short time a very pretty effect 
pag produced by the crystallization of the 
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Pure Dissolved 5. C. Bone. 
Bone Meal. 
Ammoniated Dissolved Bone. 
“Pure Dissolved’ Bone. 
POWELL’S TIP TOP FERTILIZER. 
POWELL'S POTATO PRODUCER. 
Powell’s Bone and Potash Fertilizer 


a@ Everything connected with Fertilizer 
business of best quality. For Sale Cheap. 
Send for Pamphiet and Samples. 


BROWN CHEMICAL CO. 


16 LIGHT STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


A GEORGIA FARM FOR SALE OR LEASE! 


Will sell or lease for cash, or on time with a 











8. J. & A. W. HILL, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


FAV'S CELEBRATED 


MANILLA. ROOFING 
es patie” BatahoSe tt in 
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;| “koonbeLE's BUTTERGUP, sire Nero, 248, 












@nd, sire Napoleon, 377, in 
st. JOHN'S AISY, sire St. John, 316, in Calf to 
3 -AUTY, sire Napoleon, 377, in Oalf 


| BOBBY’S DIAN J. H. B., sire Bobby, 208, 
"| in Uaif to » S78 J . by, 

EA ren A a a 

m DUSTRIEUSE 20d, sire Napoleon, 377, in Calf 


to Admiral. 348 ; 
LEMON PEEL’S DAISY, sire Lemon Peel, 320, in 
'| Calf to 


Baron wont 
BELLY OF VIN HELE. sire St, John, 316, in 
Calf to Fontaine's 
YELLOW PEEL 2nd, sire Baron, 389, in Calf to 
MISCHIEVOUS GIPSY 2nd, sire Ice, in Calf to 
LADY or E MANOR, sire Orange Peel, 288, 
in Calf to , 429. 
CETEWAYO'S MARY, sire Cetewayo, 244, in Calf 
REDS SGETTAGtD, se Onn 
P Bor RoupP, sire ge Peel, 288, 
ten 
PERROT’S BUTTERCUP, sire Perrot, 342, six 
months old. 
bab oy. = Si PRIDE, sire Wolseley, 401, six 
months 
PRIDE awe sire Forget-me-not, 291, 
in Calf to 342. 
MAID, 6118, J. H. B., dropped Calf 
14th A’ 1, Conquest, 
CEC. PRIVE, sire Cicero, 266, dropped Calf 


ist A’ by Nero-du-Coin 
LEMON. PEEL'S BEAUTY, sire Lemon Peel, 320, 
NA Qad July, 1064, by cant ith 
Duke of Trot is, 43 . 


ee Calf 9th July , 1884, by Perrot 342. 

MON PEEL’S FANCY, sire Lemon Peel, 820, 

in Calf to Baron Cicero, 482. 
GOLDEN LISIERE, 6207, J. H. B., in Calf to 


The above are wegen ge direct im abe yd “bape 
finest young registe — ever sale a! 
Baltimore, and have been oo = Wy 


H.R. TUCKER & CO. 
11 South Gay Street, 
Baltimere. 








BROWN LEGHORNS: 


Tam reed to ship superior Brown - 
horn reeding steck trons the best yards Bi 
the country. 


Also a few trios White Leghorns. Prices reason- 
able. Address for particulars, 


W. F. STEIGER, Jr. 
Laurel, Md. 
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Hay act'd only by 


HIRAM HOLT & CO, Ses iter: 


e by Hardware Merchants & the trade generally 




















THE —— IPARMER. 














BALTIMORE COUNTY FAI 


TIMONIUM, Northern Central. Railroad, 
September 30th, & Oct. 1st, 2d, od, 


A VARIED A®D EXTENDED PREMIUM LIST 


a Se spews te all comers. Entries in the Live Stock Classes will clo:e Mer M. on Monda: 
ber 22d. Ine erigultuist, Stock Browiors, Masutsctaers’ ote? of Sap sia me | 
griculturists, Breeders, Manufacture 

invited to exhibit their stocks, sey al 
TIVE DIVERSIONS A oni Jeo clock noon, Be 

A F wusic Teil be present. daily. ae LOW D 
FARES.-“Ga Admission 25 Cts. €hnila e 
mation, copies of the Premium List, Rules and Maquintions: fo odie ea tr mer envee Herspeet 


WM. B. SANDS, American Farmer Office, Baltimere. 


y, September 
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FOR SALE. 


TWO SHORTHORN BULLS. 
“RUPERT,”—Rea ; 





oR SILVER Cleveland, 


= SOUTRDOWNS. 


calved June 30, 1880: bred 
by 8. 8. Bradford, Keq.. Culpepper, Va, By Earl of 
Belleview; a bt oprtegs | ae 
Earl of We 8: BO R.; 141%5 
Dam Elvina 8th, 4117 Plantegent 8195. Second 
Elvina 4rd,. 1800 ; llth. Duke of Thorndale. 
Thire Dam Elivina, 813 Duke of aa 
Dam Red Rose 8th, by Taurus 6235. Price;$! 

“MARY’S KIRKLEVINGTON PRINCE.” 
Red and white; calved January — 1883. Bred by 
E. B. Emory, Centreville, Md. y Kirk 
Lad 99688. "Dam Sharon. Belle Sd 6167, 
Sharon 2ad 37681. Price $150. 


AND ONE ane CALF, BROAN, BRED BY ME. 
Calved March 6th, 1884, by Kirklevington Lad 39528 
Dam Catherine Princess b by Emory’s Roan Duke 
32873. Price $50. 











dam 





Yearling and 2-year Rams bred trom 
importations from Henry Webb and Lord 


Tunis Mills, Md. Walsingham, also fifteen breeding Ewes, 


FOR SALE 
FARM AND DUCKING SHORE. 


On Middle River, twelve miles from an oe ar 
5 miles from, Stemmer’s run, 80 acres, inci 

acres of tim ber—oak, chesnut and Sealine 
improvements fair, soil fertile, Lge exceptionally 
good; young orchards ef fine fruit bens nselie of 


OWEN NORRIS. 








. FOR bewata; fF 


SAM’L J. SHARPLES, 


705 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Special T Agents,” 
free, Oheap by mail, Low 


EI Agent for the NEW WHITE GRAPE 


IAGA RAI tian ripe 
FAY 2" GRAPES 2=) 


BEST sT 
To DEALERS AND PLANTERS. RUPE ty aine FIRST. 



















EVERY MAN HIS OWN MILLER. 


ECLIPSE POWER WIND MILLS, 


ADAPTED FOR 


GRINDING FEED AND MEAL, SHELLING CORN, CUTTING 
FEED AND FODDER, SAWING WOOD, CHURNING, 
PUMPING WATER. 


BUILT IN {0 SIZES, FROM 13 TO 50 FEET. WHEELS, 
SEND FOR SPECIAL CATALOGUE. 


We have a 14 ft. Wheel erected at our warehouse, and Aika ali meee other grim 

amime it. We also carry in stock IRON FEED G GRIN for eenaing o=n, oth: 

cobs, bones, drugs, spices, coffee, etc. Arranged to run ‘eee horse, w or s power. 

FROST-PROOF STOCK TANKS. BOUND RESERVOIR TANKS. 
Hand, Wind Mill and Steam Pumps, Pipe and Fittings, etc. 

SEE US BEFORE BUYING ELSEWHERE. ~~~ 
@Goon AGENTS WANTED. *= 
Water Works of every description. . 


MALVIN B. SHURTZ & CO. 














“TRIALS OF iS OF SPEED EVERY D ip sea | | 





19, 21 and 23 E. Pratt Street, Cor. President, Baltimore, Md. | 





FRANKLIN DAVIS & C@., 





400 Acres in Nursery Stock. 100 Acres in Orchards. 
Acres in Small Fruits. 


E ur customers an immense stock of APPLES, PEACHES. 
BS, dees all the pote ha enna Also 

SHRUBS, ROSES, &c. Wholesale and Retail. To dealers we can on favorabl ble terms, and the 

best facilities for packing and shipping. mailed on Spetication, 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 


@ffice N. E. Cor. Baltimore and Paca Sts. BALTIMORE, MD. 


100 


CHERRIES, APRICOTS, 
the new varieties of FRUITS, ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
offer stock 











Clairmont and Furley Hall Nurseries. 
esrasuioneoves TREES, PLANTS, EVERGREENS, &e. 


Extensive stock of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Ch Apricots and Damsons. Currants Black- 
berries Strawbarion pont by Rae oot &c. Large and rare assortment of Suapz and Oana- 
MENTAL Trees, bs, &c. ; ombrecing man nl a varieties, re- 


Catalogues and price-list application, 
also a lith Sovenh ef of our “ ath y anne oe oe sad Pape which comidered the finest late 
P. 0, Box 408. 





"310 ACRES. 








aeree oleh oun & sens, 
Office 18 Second Street, jet, opposite Post Office. 
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“Whitelock’s Vegetator” 


Baltimore, Md. 














eee 
aettieD, SUPER Site, 

MO et S84 thay HOS 
Set WHITELOS ty lo%, 
ae" FW." &CO’S abe D 
<te, VEGETATOR 2 
. BALTIMORE ae BF 
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“gz rt) DOS cal 
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FOR WHEAT AND GRASS. 


¥F if wish te obtain large yields of the above crops and the worth of your money, use 
the best Fertilizer in the market — ¥ ~ n° 


“ WHITELOCK’S VEGETATOR.” 
Price, 36:00 per Ton of 2,000 lbs. New Bags, 167 lbs. Each. 


If you desire a lower price manure, which is the cheapest and best for the money, purchase our 


“« Sunnyside Pure Bone & Dissolved Phosphate.” 


Price, $30.00 per Ton of 2,000 Pounds. New Bags, 167 Pounds Each. 








To those desiring a Dissolved Bone Phosphate, without Ammonia, the action of which is superior to 
most articles sold as Acid Phosphate or South Carolina Bone, we offer our 


“ Soluble Phosphate and Potash Fertilizer.” 


Price, $20.00 per Ton of 2,000 Pounds. New Bags, 167 Pounds Each. 








e brands are sold and delivered, 12 ton, and in fine and © OOST condition for drilling. 
EXTRA MOISTURE IN A FERTILIZER ADDS TO THE 
You should count the cost of :he Fertiliser by the cost per acre. As the soil ate more of a lower 
| ay fertiliser to the acre than one of a higher grade, the pooccunenes is that the ~~ quantity required, 
xtra labor in applying it, and the poor results obtained, make the lower grade of goods more costly. 
With perfect confidence we refer buyers to all who have applied our Fertilizers. 


MILLER, LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


(Successsons To W. WHITELOCK & CO.) 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


SATS 
NURSERIES 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 













44 SOUTH ST. 






















‘HE undersigned eins a fine stock of the followin 
2 Ni &c., Fruit Trees of all 
P pen Stn ums, Cherri ies, Apricots, Apples, me mel to the oe ake 


ng : 1 Bes Pears, New Peaches, New Cherries, New 
Vines 





ov Shrube, ate, small 





berrias, <e;, Bow sorts Evergreens, New 
Straw ro 1] as large stock in great variety. 
bets ey for Se ee oe ions Ghest heen the leading gre owers in silane: cand Bulbs, 





vectee ulips, etc. and rare Greenhouse ,» Winter Bloomin Plants. 
8 oP Stes, Fae Bennett's Hybrid Tea, Queen of Bedders s New French and Renthi Waves 


ag Everything at low rates. mailed 
JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 














bial ta Sale, 


Or Exchange for City Property. 


Containing 150 acres; about 25 to 30 acres in thriv- 
wetenedian Cae ta dairy a bushet 
a 
Yarm; the soll is kind and s th 
vement; it is now i; set 
ile stone 








ith other 


old, 
> oa a are soveral « eyo sites for rensonable expense : 


on the promiort nie property’ cpald be advanta- 
On any divided email lots and sold at a bch, 
at advance on ths price asked for the whole, 
fots on the road have brought as as 
acre, and the extent of the frontage on 


an 
e turnpike 
in the-hands ofan smell 


i s gard and cobling ander ate en po 

serv: a en i} an e e ne- 
~ for his stock. A small tenant’s aon: the 
for oe amount of taxes on the 
lace. As I cannot occupy the place reasonable ori I + 
oe to -— iis on the moet reasons 7 

exchange it a ‘or 
ism opts the | che song at - 


SAM’L SANDS 


@@ THE WILLIAMS. 


yl EVAPORATOR! 
Ra Siecdie 


been in use for 10 years, 


fe eeske gs gilts Esai 
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SCARLET CLOVER SEED. 


(Trifoium incarnatum.) 
100 Bags for Sale. It is as hardy as other ort 
Thomas B. 
Lawrenceville, Brunswick Co. Va. 





ro A145. PLANTING. 


The largest assortment in the country 
Y ES. S ss: the best O/d and we. Fruit and 
Hed 
D. Re 


mental ‘Trees, Shru Pzonies, 
varicties 


AY "Sinai! Fruits, etc. Abridged Cata- 
th Collection. Carefully Ln 
slogne neh fe test Of@ and J 
New Illustrated contain. 
RB U j a ing ints ot he holcent lbs a at low- 
est prices, now read: mailed free, 
NEW pease: BER LR Y ta 
together with a handsome colored 


and ond Ae th Canslogee ie, fowethe Fruits, free. 


GLLWARGRE & BARRY 
Hount Hope Nurseries. Reehester, N.Y. 
Mention this 


‘HARD oe ASHES 
AB A 


wwe 
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UT Twa T 


: stave’ dct EHS tH SH 
=|Oshorne Mowers,. Reapers 4 Sill shi. 
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Superior Grain and Fertilizer pri Chieftain Horse Rakes, 
Champion Force Pump, Cucumber-Wood Pumps, ve 
South Bend Chilled Plows, Littie Giant Sulky Plows, 
Lausing Wheel and Float. Harrows, Circular Saw Mills,; 
Portable Grist Mills, Milistones, Bolting Cloths, ° 
Smut Machines, Leather and Gum Belting, &., &. 


Wo. SS ight Pty. Macc car cemauhon Ded. 
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THOROUGHBRED © 
Registered Lincoln Sheep. 


From the celebrated stock of T. Walter & Son. 
1 aT of Md., 3 years arn : 


sn RE SHERS 


(Suited to all 
and Prices to 


oe BEST IS CHEAPEST.” 
SAW-MILLS, 
Clover Hullers 


sultan & : jor Co. Manofield, Older 








Ew Dutch of M 
e, es same 2 Yearling Ewe 
Lambs of the above; 2 Ewe heme do. address 


T. W. ford, 
296 B. Chase St, Baltimore, Md. 


PRATT'S ASTRAL OIL 


WILL NOT EXPLODE. 








PRESS, CO D.,tobe |” 
P’xemi ned payin; Ln beney 
ts as na + 





Eveny Warton 
Aere ccs ehi 





Wholesale and Retail. 





LAMPS OF EVERY DESORIPTION. 


Por Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER, 







Eetable and Agricultu- 
Send for circulars. 
Woe, ae seen ‘ mom, 





smu rent 168 Baliiipotey St 


Imperial Wine Vinegar. 
NONPAREIL OIDER VINEGAR. 


TRICTLY and 
S' coating B cents lida, ave bald ae Ghiee Vin: 
aT mo deception, observe that pack- 








APOLINARIS WATER. 


FREDK. M. BOLLMAN, Importer 
68 8 GAY STREET. 





| sncluding an $8, O00set of 


eces and needles, oil on 
usual pen odo of (25 veg x 
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@. W. LEHMANN, Ph. D. W. MAGER, 
Chemist and Metallurgist Chemiet 
Balto. Copper Works. Beate teen 


LEHMANN & MAGER, 
HEMISTS AND ASSAYERS, 
57 8. GAY ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


NALYSES of all degcripti 
ye ertilizers, Ores of Gold and 
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at Wash 
and Philadelphia and Erie Rail- 


North. 
ee Comal 
HARRISBURG, WI WILLIAMSPORT 
ELMIRA, WATKINS GLENN 


ROCHESTER, ERI 

ie. BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS, 

called for and checked at hotels and 
to destination. 


ences Sleeping 
sn rough Tickets bol sold and infarmnetiols given at 
Company’s office, 


a. B. Cor. Baltimore and Calvert Sts., 
Depot N. 0. Railway, 


Depot, Oharles St., Station, 
ere Pomhsrvecin 4: axe. Pration, 


one Gent F | Rates er A 
Penna. cng Mee, R. 


‘DEDERICK’S HAY PRESSES." 


PX keeping the one 
that suits 


The Only All Bail Line with ne Om- 
nibus Transfer ington. 












Order on trial, address for circular and oe of 
We Southern nore Store and A 
__ Pe Ke DEDERIC 60. Al Albany, -?. Y. “2 


DOUBLE HARPOON 
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AY FORK 


Ave ite to be without it, 
ith Wh PHEW WOT: Sen Sree. 
t die Kennett Square, ‘Chester Pa 
“THE LINE SELECTED BY THE VU. 8. GOV'T 
.« 10 CARRY THE FAST MAIL 





















GOING WEST. 
ONLY LINE RUNNING TWO THROUGH 
TRAINS DAILY FROM 

CHICAGO, PEORIA & ST. LOUIS, 


Through the Heart of the Continent by way 
of Pacific Junction or Omaha to 


a i DENVER, 

or via. K and ‘Atchison to Den 

pecting in Union Be at Kansas ity Atchison, 
and mver With through trains fo: 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
and all points in the Far West. ‘Shortest Line to 


KANSAS CITY, 
And all points in the South- West. 


TOURISTS AND HEALTH-SEEKERS 


reduced be thi 

Through Line, ‘0 ail the Health and ‘Pleasure 
and South-West, including 

the Mopataies of LORADO, the Valley of the 


Yosemite, the 
CITY OF MEXICO, 
‘ahd all points in the Mexican Republic, 
HOME-SEEKERS 
Should alse remember that this line leads direct 
the heart of the Government and Railroad Lands in 
Kansas, Texas, Colorado and Washing- 


aft ie knes nas the THROUGH CAR LINE 

ef America, and is versally admitted 

Finest Meuigpos Rast Rai din G inthe Wweela 2 for 

er oe Tighe Vieabis yer scree 8 all Rall- 
Coupon Ticket Offices in the United States and 


T. 
* Vice-Pres. and Gen. 


PRUORV AL ee 
ARTES oe 
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WANTED 
Licbiante, ead encore 


Sea eer re 








The Hannah More Academy. 
4@°THE DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.“Ga 


preg J veraneg from Baltimore. ~~ for — 
orough instruction, careful training and 

the A may Ke of a Christian stian home. The 
next term will begin September 17th. 


REY. ARTHUR J. RICH, A. M., M. D. 
Reisterstown, Md. 


COTSWOLD SHEEP 


FOR SALE. 











Imported “BARON THAME” of 23% Ibs. fleece. 
Yearling Rams (pedigreed) 13 to 17 Ibs. fleece; and 
Ewes of all ages, to be bred next fall. 

ED. C. LEGG, 
KENT ISLAND, MD. 








RICHMOND COLLEGE. 


RICHMOND, VA. 
The next session oe eta ad SzrremBesr 187s and con- 





tinues nine months. 
FACULTY. 
Epuunp Hanatson, A. M., Prof. of Latin. 
H. H, Hanars, M. A., LL.D , Prof. of Greek. 
A. B, Baown, D. D., LL. D., Prof. of English. 
Ewp. B. Surru, M. A., Prof. of Mathematics. 
Cuaatzs H. Winston, M. A., LL. D., Prof. of 
Physics, : 


B, Punrzan, A M., LL. D , Prof. of Chemistry. 
Wx. D. Tuomas, M. A., D. D., Prof. of Philosophy. 
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Ashton ’s. Pheenix, Deakin’ s. Evans’, Worth- 
dairy. Rock 


L.igton’'s fulland qaartersacks. | 
Fertilizing Sait, Sot rapa: 7 per cent. Sul- 
puate Potash. 


K AINIT, 


OR GERMAN POTASH SALT. 
warranted Genuine and Full Standard: also 


Caicined Kainit, Muriate Potash, Nitrate 
Soda, &c. 

Cargoes conetantly arriving and all for gaie 
in 10ts to suit by 


JAS, BONDAY, JR, & CO. 


58 SOUTH STREET, Baltimere “Md 


Sond for one of our Books on use of 
Kainit free of cost. 





ae 


WINTER OATS! 


For Sowing in September, $1.00 per bushel, Weigh 
Forty Pounds to bushel, Struck Measure. 


ROBERT J, HALLIDAY, 


238 West Baltimore Street, 











BALTIMORE. 


{] Seeoe Se 


-_—— 


WILSOW’'S 


GREEN SAND MARL 


Fertilizer 








SMM snd VEGETA and 


fay id CHEMISTS in 
¥ *MARL & 


ANIMAL BONE PHOSPHATE. os 
le £200 
Stmgle Bag o Se, Oo Per Ton 


WAREHOUSE: 


162 FRANKLIN STREET, 


Between Green and Paca Streets, 


WHISK 
OPIUME SEES 


heap FAIL TO EXAMINE 














—0: THE IMPROVED :o:— 


HAGERSTOWN OR “EMPIRE” DRILL 
BEFORE BUYING ANY OTHER. 


in manufacture; 
frame made with mor- 
ble ht-iron 
fertilizer and 
bh drill furnished with double non. 
surveyor, rear tube shifter, whiffletrees, and 


ee 
ates Seer 208 weet Seinatece, 


aera 


a Tae inepeaien, 


Unexcelled in finish; 
first in quality; each joint in 
tise and tenon ; 
dles, 


ot swing, with 


wah ie aemaned 


FERTILIZERS. 


F: re 4 Ligne B ANIMAL BONE 
HOS grade Phosphate, a compl: 
fertilizer, always gives 


GRIFFITH & TURNER’S AMMONIATED PHOS- 
PHATE, 


GRIFFITH & TURNER’S DISSOLVED BONE. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER’S RAW BONE. 


R BAILEY 


THE DOOTO: CUTTER. 
FOR HAY, STRAW AND FODDER. In sizes 
suited for hand or Power. 


—:0: REPAIRING DONE WITH DISPATCH 1:— 
0G@- SEND FOR CIRCULARS.-@ 


GRIFFITH & TURNER |* 


DEALERS IN 
Agricultural Implements, Fer- 
tilizers and Seeds, 


4i & 43 NORTH PACA STREET, 











we 


=ED 1639. __ 


JoHN BULLOCK @ SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PURE BONE DUST; AND) DISSOLVED PORE RAW BONE, 


Store, No. 71 SMITH’S WWF. Factory, WASHINGTON ROAD. 


Also Agents for the Sale of 


ROSSENDALE, ROUND TOP AND PORTLAND CEMENTS. 








THE POPPLEIN 


oye SILICATED PHOSPHATE CO 


Manufacture and have constantly in stock the following 
Popular Brands of 


FERTILIZERS. 


THE ACTIVE AMMONIATED BONE, | 
THE MODEL AMMONIATED BONE, 
THE FAVORITE AMMONIATED 


SUPER PHOSPHATE, 


THE POPPLEIN SILICATED PHOSPHATE, 
ALKALINE BONE PHOSPHATE 
SOLUBLE BONE PHOSPHATE, 
YARRA GUANO. 


ALSO PURE BAW AND DISSOLVED ANIMAL BORE. 





Goods Compounded according to any special Yormuis desired 
on part Notice. 





All Goods Guaranteed. 





OFFICE: 128 W. Baltimore Street, 


(Under “AMERICAN FARMER.’’) 


t@ Factory at Canton, Baltimore County. 











to 200 pounds of any other 
cha 


the Daited States, 


cs m: 
Fertilizer in 


ing in 
UNIFORM QUALITY 


Bag is branded as above, 





BALTIMORE, MD. 





107 McELDERRY’S WHARF, 


g-Farmers, to ONLY GENUINE EXCELSIOR and PHOSP 
—— the ANALYSIS and MY NAME AN RED 


J.Q. &£ HOLLOWAY. 


TO WHEAT GROWEES! 


the phetare of Taine oe tate fy, and ORIGINATOR in 1858 of 
The undersigned, ieceleneh + b--- = aa pe 


“EXCELSIOR” & AMMONIATED PHOSPHATE, 





of thewe Fe his experience and personal repute 
Wetilisers. as Lng | by film, coa- 


\aa ‘assurance 


_- years rpeinte inte sr aees FERTILIZERS, hel that an eration of see is pent in 


facilities for air tabstahdebevinn, aie. mn w FS with any 
» Mechanical Conditition and hale ~ 


By strictly sibartng tomy tome tv ae Formulas, en cad oe ped me yconecetreted Frese superintend- 


Is GUARANTEED. 


— that every 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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ROSHBANE. NURSERIES 
- GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND. ; 
ee pas. Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants. 


ice Nee or Re 
Mies — APRI 
Dy ny get pes Our of EV REENS, ORNAM 


zs AND D fess etl iatacre isons. aad ansheone anect Od tha neneas caves. 


SS ery FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. Mad BY ae PROMPTLY AT 
TENDED TO. ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMORE FREE 


. D. BRACKENRIDCE. 








pt * ‘(SEED@ CAT 
ANDRETHS's:@ fie 


GAR DENERS’ 


COMPANIO! ‘i 


renoweth 3 & SONS, Seed areas. oak Box — 





_THE AME RICAN: ae nen 










ha > 


ss anid American WATCHES of the Best Makers, — 
Unporten and Dealer de Diamante. Wine; Minishey. Aven titet, Wane, Zable Cutlery, Se. 
WEDDING PRESENTS. 


ren STL ATE ee ee Oe 
aR ar C Caivert, Baito. 














THOMAS .MATTHEWS & SON, 


88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 











White Pine and Yellow Pine LUMBER, for Building. 
Rough and Dressed Lumber. 


HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. 
SHINGLES, LATHS, PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST PRICES. 








‘SPRINGFIELD, 0. Dba 


Ee beet Traction and Pore 


LIGHT STREET, " 


BALTIMORE. 


HES ORDER: Window Sashes, Doors, M 
k= IN STOCK AND FURNIS TO ry low ee 














ign Pat 


Balusters, Newel Bracket Shel: 
Powe ual Church trch Wark, Blinds, Hii m Bail oe Hardware, Wood Mantels be we Fram Frames 
Paints, Oil. Putty, Glass. Lumber. s, Lime, Sash W: ts, Sash Cord, Columns, Boxes. 
Also, ROYAL LIQUID PAINTS. has for immediate application. Recommended for Durability, 
Elegance and Economy. Pat pp ia % i, %, 1.5, 10 and 50 gallon 
¢ Work at Prices, 








GEO. F. SLOAN & BROTHER, 


LUMBER, 


DOORS, SASH, BRICKS, &O. 
IV LOTS TO SUIT. 


132 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 
BALTIMORE. 


GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 
core, Som mation) plantas ant hare intended _ inet bee pee be 
RA ie geet fete 
CE, and all qvedeaes oaks te 
neat pela 








them in their 





EASTERN ‘SHORE ‘NU URSERIES 


DENTON, CAROLINE CO., MD. 
PRICE LIS? WILL BE MAILED FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 
taper I gag Bete a eg oly Hg a Ee Ba Fn A mld 

sae Sean oer ug sth nh, 


Nectarine Trees 
stock of Grape-Vines, calannion 
MR = and Ornamental Trees. a complete 
grown. 


is 
is 


assortment of carefully 








MM. G. ELLZEY, MUM. D., 
1012 I Street N. W:, Washington, D. C. 


Breeder of Highly Bred Gentleman’s Roadsters and Saddle Horses, 
Shorthorn Cattle, Southdown theep direct from Lord Wals- 
ingham’s Celebrated Flock, and Purely Bred Berk- 
shire Swine. 
pd ela, 280 Ook Aetinpey eae, Se 8 Dre-goar old Rams, 10 Yearling Rams, and 


_Seaerotonns sates: PRICES Low. Some fine Horses now for sale. 


Park Herd. 


Sweepstake Premium for best herd New Jersey State Fair, 1882. 
First Premium for best herd New York State Fair, 1889. 


et land State Fair, 1883, besides other first fo 
Rae vseg Mary 2 many premiums for single 


The herd is headed by the Bull BLACK PRINCE OF LINDEN, 9063, A, J. ©, ©. H. R. 

the females are the famous cows Princess 8046, 27 Ibs. 16 os. butter in 7 days, (oficial 
taise 18168. 15 Ibs. a DR po alae Oxford Kate 13646, Saragossa 
tet Be Choma of the Farm 9069, and many other celebra 


Ss. M. SHOEMAKER, 
Baltimoere, a. 


Communications in reference to the herd should be addressed to 


0. Ricklefsen, Manager, Stevenson P. 0., Md. 


FARM WANTED, |SHOPPING. 


Wanted to fora Ray of a small 
= ion, oth tage aen, ——- Shepping of Every Description 
Promptly and Economically Done. 


References, Information and Circulars gifen when 
desired, Address Mrs. A, M. SNOWDEN, No. 38 
BOLTON STREET, Baltimore, Md. 





























THE PEAR FOR THE SOUTH. 








FINE TREES ping. "Send Yo Price Hike 
Lt ANDERSON , Cayuga Lake Nurseries 


N SPRINGS, N. Y. Established 1855, 

















ya HAnPOON house” Ray HAY FORKS, 


only those having thereon an 






Landscape Seediner & Florist, 
- 277 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


our TRADE MABK, and 


jepeiat cf 
catalogue a 








ced Kept, Tubes, Pauted and B tha Praned, GRADING | a, 5, NELLIS COMPANY, Pi 
5. > Pittsburg, Pa. 
| wages" G. at lowent ries) PLANS and ROT Per eta Mounted & Floating Harrows, 


t'l Fencing, Road Graders, etc, 











THE’ AMERICAN LDARME Re 














Pleur ef Seuth. 


- Contains from 55 to 60 per cent. Phosphaté Lime, gréend to an impalpable | 


eee other proce thwart Wetee “dee ay Coehona _— 
tin 


this section meing thesemachines, 


Also avhowatel Super Phosphate, , Dag gins | and Plan’ t Food, Alka- 
Fe 


line Bone Sayer wi i mca Tornado s Linden Super Phosphate. 
Serine w NESS mA foe cP — 


f Pine Ground Rew (Animal) Bone. Dissolved Raw ( ( Animal) Bone. 
Muriate of Potash, Kainit. < Sy 


the Maryland Pertlixing and Manufacturing Co, 


TS ii 


hal » 
- 












No, 48. Holliday Street, Baltimore, Md. 
aa aire weenie aad 


= s——_F 
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FOR. SALE. Th, Rasin Ferti 


\IFTY Sovthdown Ewe Lambs anda few Bucks, 
Price $10 a piece 














ker. 
Fetes PATENTS, gi 


Pond Pree cad: Washington, - Cc. 








University of the State of New York, 


AMERICAN VETERINARY COLLEGE, 


141 West 54th Street, New York City. 


eer ien on oe Lectures sanennas in Oc- 

teber eac Circular and information can be 

had on dppmteon to A; LiAGTARD, - D. vs. s., 
Dean o f the Faculty. 











W. E. Martenet, D. V. Sa 
GRADUATE OF THE 








‘ad re Bi Se ————— 


ne aS aeeT Ge Be 


SITUATED ON TH PASE Th 





Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


co. 
Nos. 204 eee Weta ONY 
Baltimore.” ‘N6. 174 Fifth Avente, N 











Virginie Tends. 
Upper James Real Estate Agency, 


By WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
PePTBEAV LDR, Vane » 


ee 12,000 acres of land 


” — Se ed 4 


WM. STUART SYMINGTON. 


Symington Bros,'& Co., 


Office, N.E. Cor. Holiday St, & Mxshangs Place, Works, Locust Peint, Baltimere 
Manufacturers of the 


ARIOLE FERTILIZERS 


dts a “SRC tail) aan aaraahasd. 
what is most needed by the particular soi}: for which it is imtended. We guarantee our goods exactly as 


yp O54 loam ee ee Ae OG 




















THOS. A. SYMINGTON. 


PROPRIETORS OF ‘THE 


“SEA-WALL GUANO WORKS.” |: 







The most extensive and permanent WORKS in the United States, and the whole under the’ ditect 
ouperyision.of Mr. R. W..1.Rasin, the General Manager of the Company, whose thorough ee and 
experieuce is agtarantes of the quaiity of their FERTILIZERS. 


Large Stocks on hand and ready for delivery. Your orders Solicited. 


The Rasin Fertilizer Company, 
20 & 22 South Street, ‘Baltimore. 





SYMINGTON BROS. &-00.,. Mikiticburing Chemists. 





157 W. ork a}. BALTIMORE... 


Manufacturers and Manipulators of 


HOSPHATES. 


on cement Ss SRE ALOR, SRP PS OF GOODS, which we 


SLMS POOLED, OUND Dep 


mae yi BF Pa tor | SOUTH AMERICAN = ASH, 


“y 
- | 


L 2nO99ad 
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; Se smack Tks Senabe Re © Migs WEA TUCO, we are offering | re 
SLINGLUF P'S NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, ~ 
Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, highly ammoniated. Also, ees 
SLINGLUFF’S No: 1 AMMONIATED everest 


Sa Se Re een ee 








lizer Company, 


Pornrian Guano 








| HH GRADE PERUVIAN GUM 
Pater eS 
LOWAY, 


PRA, nara 


, eicshee rad PP. 


richest de- 
eoent. of Am- 
of Ammonia, — | 











nonsits ane Sena e 


dy 


will die of Cox? 


SNA Afi ARAL: 





ton ee i Lune Fr- 
pent ts Obetuns: 
ders will prevent tt OaPEs In FowLs. 


van it} 


‘oy Rowden will the quantity of milk 


e Agate fnee cent., and make the batter firm 
Pours EPrdgrwal cure 


vent EVERY 
Disxase to whith Horses and ‘a ate eves 
Fourz’s PowpreRs WILL @IvE SaTiey ACTION. 
every where. : 





DAVID E, FOUTZ, Proprietor, 
BALTIMORE,MD. _ 








R. J. Baxzn. ESTABLISHED 1837. R. 1. HouLinesworts 


HIGH GRADE FERTILIZERS. 


MOMIA. » PURE NITRATE SODA. 


R. J. BAKER & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS’ AND DEALERS IN 


CHMNETCALS, 


Ammoniated Super-Phosphkate for all Crops. Pure Dissolved 
Raw Bone. Pure Fine Ground Raw Bone. Stag Super- 
Phosphate of Lime fer Tobacco. 


HIGH GRADE IMPORTED BIRD GUANO $25 PER TON, 
BIRD GUANO AND POTASH FOR CORN $25 PER TON. 
FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT. 


Office, 36 & 38 S. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


ENTERED aT pesserTeae, BALTIMORE, as | SRCOND-CLASS MATTED, 
we” , 2 r. 4 ay 2, i h*) =! ‘ 














